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PREFACE. 



Gbammab is, of all studies, the most uninteresting 
to ehildren ; they have no idea of the meaning of 
the terms used, and very few inquire for them- 
selves : some feel diseouraged on seeing so many 
" hard words/' and others frequently beeome im- 
patient when any explanation is offered. The 
eompiler of this little volume has endeavoured to 
render it as " easy " as possible, and hopes that it 
will prove useful both to the teaeher and pupil. 
Questions and answers have been adopted as the 
best means of instruetion, whieh plan is eontinued 
as f ar as the rules of syntax. In the fourth part 
they are resumed. Several of the writor's pupils 
having made use of Mr. Hunt's Syntax of the 
English Language with mx3LQi\i ^n^\^w^^^ '^^ ^*^ 
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indueed to eopy tlie rules, and annex them to lier 
little book ; they fonn, however, but a very small 
part of that useM work. To Lindley Murray's 
she has often referred, and to the grammar by the 
Rev. Robert Simson ; also to the Rudiments of 
English Oomposition, by Alexander Reid, a 
volume whieh will be found a valuable acqui- 
sition to the family library. 



AUNT JANES GRAMMAR. 



WuAT is grammar ? 

Grammar is the art of speaking and writing 
eorreetly. 

How is grammar divided ? 

Grammar is diyided into four parts 

What are they ealled ? 

Orthography, etymology^ %yntax^ 2jii, prosody , 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

PART I. 

What do you eall the first part ? 

The first part of grammar is ealled orthograpky. 

What is orthography ? 

Orthography teaehes the art of spelling. 

From what is the word orthography derived ? 

From the Greek word orthos, whieh means 
straight, ereet, right ; henee, orthography^ the art 
of right spelling. The last part of the word is 
derived from the Greek word grapho^ to engrave, 
to write ; henee, graphie^ well deseribed. Gramma 
is the Greek word for letter ; henee, grammar, the 
art of eorreet writing. 

How many letters are there in the English 
alphabet ? 

There are twenty-six letters in the ^\s!^^ 
alphabet. 
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From what is the word alphabet derived ? 

From alpha aod beta, the first and seeond 
letters of tne Greek alphabet. 

How are these letters divided ? 

Into voweh and eomonants, 

Whieh are the wweU f 

The yowels (whieh have a perfect sound of them- 
selves) are, a, ^, «, o, u, and sometimes w and y. 

What are all the other letters ealled ? 

The other letters of the alphabet are ealled 
eonsonoHts, whieh are imperfect sounds, and re- 
quire the help of a vowel. 

6ive me some examples. 

A, e, i, 0, and u, are perfect, whieh require no 
other letter; a, being the firet syllable in the 
word a-gue ; e, in e-ven ; i, in i-tem ; o, in o-pen ; 
and u, in u-sual ; but no word or syllable ean be 
formed of eonsonants alone. 

When are w and y vowel6 ? 

W and y are vowels when they do not begin a 
word or syllable. 

When are they eonsonants ? 

W and y are eonsonants when they begin a 
word or syllable. 

Are w andy vowels or eonsonants in the follow- 
ingwords, bow, joy, how-eoer, boyMh ? 

They are vowels, beeause they are plaeed at the 
end of the word or syllable. 

What are they in the following words, wind, 
jfaar, youn^, windmill? 

t TAe^ are oooaonants, beeauso tiae^ ^te ^^W^d at 
w boginBing of a word or syllaUe. 
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From what is the word vowel derived ? 

From the Latin word vocali8, a vowel, whieh is 
a sound of itself, and does not require the aid of 
any other letter. 

How are the eonsonants divided ? 

Oonsonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
votoels, 

Whieh are the mutes ? 

The mutes are b, jp, t, d, k, and c, and p hard, 
whieh eannot be distinetly sounded without the 
aid of a vowel. 

Whieh are the semi-vowels ? 

The semi-vowels, whieh have an imperfect sound 
of themselves, are, f, l, m, n, r, v, s^ z, x, and c, 
and g soft 

Whieh of the semi-vowels are ealled liquids ? 

The liquids are /, m, n, r, and they are so ealled 
from their readily uniting with other eonsonants, 
and Aowing into their sounds. 

What are labials f 

Those syllables formed by the lips, from labium, 
the Latin for lip. 

What are dentals ? 

Those whieh are formed by the teeth, from defis, 
dentisy the Latin for tooth. 

What are palatals ? 

Those formed by the palate. 

What are nasals ? 

Those formed through the nose. 

What are guttural sounds ? 

Those pronouneed in tine >i5axo^^.. , 
From what is the wotd ^titturol ^^^w^'^ '^ 
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From tlie Latin word guttur^ throat. 

What is the word eonsonant deriyed from ? 

From the Latin word eonsonans, eonsonant ; 
sounding with, or together ; agreeing with, in 
unison with, or with the aid of another letter. 

What is a diphthong ? 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels pro- 
nouneed by a single sound of the voice, as ea, in 
beat, and ou, in sound. 

What is a triphthong ? 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nouneed in the same manner as the above, as eau, 
in beau ; ieWy in view. {Tri means three ; from 
the Greek treis, tria ; and from the Latin, tres, 
tria,) 

What is a proper diphthong ? 

A proper diphthong is that in whieh both the 
vowels are sounded, as oi, in voice, ou, in ounee. 

What is an improper diphthong ? 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
soilnded, as ea^ in eagle ; oa, in eoal. 

What is a syllable ? 

A syllable is a sound either simple or eompound, 
pronouneed by a single sound of the voice, being a 
word, or part of a word. 

What is the difiFerence between simple and eom- 
pound ? 

Simple means a single letter, and eompound 
means a syllable eomposed of two or more letters. 

What is a word of one syllable ealled ? 
A word of one syllable is a mom^^yllahle. — 
C^o»og, Greok for alone ) 
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What do you eall a word of two syllables ? 

A word of two syllables is a disst/llable, {Dis 
means twiee ; henee, dissyllable, a word of two 
syllables. Greek ) 

What is a word of three syllables ealled ? 

A word of three syllables is ealled a trisyUable. 

(Treis, tria, Greek. Tres, tria, Latin, three.) 

What is a word of four or inore syllables ealied ? 

A word of foTir or more syllables is 2k polysyUable. 
(Poly means many, from the Oieek polm) 

From what is the word syllable derived ? 

The word syllable is deriyed from the Greek : 
it means as mueh of a word as is uttered by one 
artieulation, or one sound of the voice. 

What are words ealled whieh eannot be redueed 
to a more simple word? 

Those words whieh eannot be redueed to a more 
simple word are e^ei primitive8 ; as, man, great, 
free, good. (Primitive means original, from the 
Latin primm, first. ) 

What is a derivative word ? 

A derivative may be redueed to another word of 

greater simplieity : as, manly may be redueed to 

man, from whieh it is derived ; greatness, to great ; 

freedom, to /ree ; B,ni goodness, to good. (Deriva- 

'tive means derived, or taken from another.) 

ETYMOLOGY. 

PART II. 

What do you eall the sccoiv^ ^^^^. ^i '^^ssasaass.'^ 
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The seeond part of grammar is ealled etymohgy. 

What is etymology ? 

Etymology teaehes the use of the diflFerent parts 
of speeeh. 

Elow mmjpart8 o/speeeh are there ? 

There are nine parts of speeeh ; namely, the 
artidey the notm or substantwe, the adfective, the 
pronouUy the verby the aeherb, the preposition, the 
eonmnetion, and the interjection, 

rrom what is the word etymology deriyed ? 

From the Greek word etumos, true, genuine ; 
and &om etumon, the genuine origin of a word ; 
also, from etymon, primitive word. 

What is an artieU ? 

An artiele is a word plaeed before a noun or 
substantiye ; as, a ehild, an oak, the house. 

How many artieles are there ? 

There are two artieles ; — a or an^ and the. 

What \s a OT a/n ealled ? 

A or an is ealled the indefinite artiele. 

What is the meaning of indefinite f 

The word indefinite meaus, not settled, not 
eertain. 

Give me an example. 

If you were to tell me to give you a book, no 
partieular book having been mentioned, I should 
bring any book whieh I raight happen to see. 

Whieh is the definite artiele ? 

The definite artiele the points out some par- 
tieular object. 

What is tho meaning of the word defimtef 
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Definite means settled or eertain. 

Give me m example. 

If you were to say, bring me the book, I should 
know what book you meant, beeause it would be 
some book of whieh you had been speaking 

What is the difference between a and an ? 

A is used before words beginnin^ with a eon- 
sonant, as a ehair^ a house. Anv& used before 
words beginning with a vowel and a mute or silent 
h ; as, an eagle, an hour. 

What is a mute or silent h f 

When the h is not aspirated or sounded, it is 
ealled a mute or silent h ; as, an heir, an herb. 

From what is the word artide derived ? 

The word artiele is derived from the Greek 
word aroy to fit, and from the Latin word artm, 
a joint, or what may be joined ; as the artiele is 
joined to a noun. 

What is a 8ubstantive or notm ? 

A substantive or noun is the name of anything 
of whieh we ean speak ; as a ehildy a farm, 
mmie, writing, edueation, grammar, goo&ness, &c. 
(Noun is denved from the Latin nomen, nominis, 
a name.) 

Of how many kinds are nouns or substantives ? 

Nouns or substantives are of two kinds, proper 
and eommon. 

Explain the difference. 

Proper nouns or substantives are the names of 
persons, as John, Eliza ; of plaees, as Z(OU(i<m.^ 
Do^er ; of rivors, as tlie Tliamea ; «sA «^*^ ^'ssaK^- 
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tains, as Snowdon ; and of objects whieh are dis- 
tinguished by any partieular name. 

What is a eommon noun or 8ubstantive f 

A eommon noun or substantiye is the name of 
anything in general ; as a man, a toton, a garden^ 
a dresSy a watek, an organ, an oven, &c. 

What is a coUective noun, or noun ofmultitudef 

A eoUeetiye noun, or noun of multitude, is so 
ealled beeause it is a number of objects eolleeted 
together ; making but one object ; as a erowd, a 
flock^ an assembly. 

How are nouns further distinguished ? 

By gender, number, ease, and person, 

How many genders are there ? 

There are three genders; the maseuliney the 
/eminine, and the neuter. 

What is the maseuiine gender? 

The maseuline gender denotes objects of the 
male kind, as a king, a man^ a lion^ &c. 

What is the/eminine gender? 

The feminine gender denotes objects of the fe- 
male kind, as a gueen, a woman, a lionesSy &c. 

How many methods are there of distinguishing 
the sexes ? 

There are three methods ; first, by different 
words, as, boy, girl ; brother^ sister ; earl, 
eountess ; /ather, mother ; son, daught&r^ &c. ; se- 
eondly, by a difference of termination of a word, 
or the ending of a word; as, abbot, abbess ; 
baron, baroness ; eount^ eountess ; hero, heroine ; 
4u^^er, Auntrm, &c. : and, thirdly, by prefixing 
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or plaeing before the substantive or noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, or a noun ; as, a wa/j-servant, 
a Tnaid-seTYmt ; a male-ehilAy a /emale-oinld ; a 
A^-goat, a «A^goat, &c. Man, maid ; male, and 
/emale, are nouns wlien made use of alone ; but, 
when those words are plaeed before other nouns, 
they beeome adjectives. {He and she are pro- 
nouns.) 

What other observation have you to make re- 
speeidBgnoans? 

In some eases the same word may be used for 
both genders ; as, parenty ehild ; eousin, /riend ; 
neighbour^ ser'eant, &c. 

Explain the neuter gender. 

The neuter gender relates to objects whieh are 
neither male nor female ; as, a ehair^ a desk^ an 
orange, the earpet, &c. 

Are not he and she sometimes used for objects 
of the neuter gender ? 

Yes ; in figurative language, the sun is maseu- 
line, and the moon feminine ; ship is also femi- 
nine ; time is maseuline, and virtue feminine. 

What do you mean hj/gurative, or afig'wre of 
speeeh ? 

Figurative languao;e, or a figure of speeeh, is 
the same as an emblem or representation. 

What is a noun abstraet ? 

A noun abstraet is a name given to things whieh 
exist only in the mind or understanding ; as, 
mrtue, glorg, honour. 

What are epieene noum f 
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Epieene nouns may be used for both sexes ; as, 
an eaaUy a sparrow^ a mouse, a rat, a eat. 

Wnat is tne meaning of the word gender ? 

It is the same as the Latin word genmy whieh 
means a kind, a sort. 

How many numbers are there ? 

There are two numbers, the dngular and 
the plu/ral. 

Explain them. 

The singular number means one single person 
or thing ; as, a girl, a house ; and the plural 
number more than one ; as, girk, houses, 

How is the jt?fom/ of nouns generally formed ? 

The plural of nouns is generally formed by 
adding the letter s to the singular ; as, singular, 
book ; plural, hooks ; singular, tree ; plural, trees. 

Is the plural always formed by adding s ? 

Not always : those words wmeh end in a, ch 
soft, shy 88, and 8, take e8 in the plural ; as boa:^ 
boxe8; ehureh, churche8 ; lashy Ia8he8 ; ki88, ki88e8; 
rebu8, rebu8e8, (Eebus, a kind of riddle, a word 
represented by a pieture ) 

How do you form the plural of those words 
ending in ch hard ? 

Those words whieh end in ch hard, take only 8 
in the plural ; as, monareh, monarch8 ; distieh, 
di8tich8, — {Ch hard, or sounding like k,) 

{Distieh, in poetry, a eouplet, a eouple of lines. 
Dis is the Greek: for twiee.) 

Name some nouns whieh are only used in the 
s/^^u/ar nnmher. 
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The following are always singalar : wheat, pitehy 
ffoldy pride, sloth, 

Name some nouns wliieh are always plmal. 

The following are always plural: bellows, 
sdssors, ashes, riehes. 

Mention some whieh are the some in both 
numbers. 

The following are the same in both nombers : 
deer, 9heep, smne, 

When nouns end in o, how is the plural gene- 
rally formed ? 

Nouns ending in o often take es to form the 
plural ; 2S,potato, potatoes : eargo, eargoes ; hero, 
heroes ; wleano, 'ooleanoes ; mani/esto, mani/es- 
toes ; wo, woea ; but folio, nuneio, pwnetilio, and 
seraglio, take only s. 

Elow are nouns ending m f or fe rendered 
plural? 

Nouns ending m f or fe ehange those termi- 
nations into ve8 ; zb, loaf, loaves ; half, hahes ; 
wife, wive8; but grief, relief, reproof and some 
others, are exceptions, and take s ; also those 
words ending in ff, as, ruff, ruff8 ; muff, muff8 ; 
but the plural of 8taffis 8tave8. 

How do you form the plural of words ending 
my? 

Those ending in y, with no other vowel in the 
same syllable, ehange the y into ies ; as, beauty, 
beauties ; fly, flies ; but when there is another 
Yowel in the syllable the y is not ehan^ed^ ^^ ^«^- 
keys; delay, delays. 
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Are there any otlier exceptions to the general 
rule? 

Yes ; some nouns beeome plural by ehanging a 
into e; as, maUy men; woma/a^ women; alderman, 
aldermen. The plural of oa^ is oaen, and ehild, 
ekildren ; brother, brothers or brethren. Some- 
times 00 is ehanged into ee ; as, /oot, feet ; goose, 
geese ; tooth, teeth ; mome makes miee ; penny, 
penoe, or pennies, when the eoin is meant; die, 
diee ; whieh are used for playing ; and die, dies, 
for eoining. The word news is generally eonsi- 
dered singular. The word means is used for either 
singular or plural. 

From what is the word plural derived ? 

From plm, pluris^ Latin for more, eontraeted 
from the Greek, poltiSy many. 

What is the meaning of ease f 

Gase means the state or position of a noun in a 
sentenee. 

How many eases haye nouns ? 

Nouns haye three eases ; the nominative, the 
po88e88ive, and the objective. 

£xplain the nominative ease. 

The nominatiye names, or expresses the name of 
a thing, or the subject of the yerb ; as, the moon 
shines ; the ehild leams. It answers to the ques- 
tion who ; as, Who leams ? — The ehild, is the 
answer. 

What ease is moon in the foregoing sentenee ? 

Moon 18 the nominatiye ease, and is plaeed be- 
^re tbe word shines, whieh is a yei\>. 
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What ease is ehild in the sentenee before men- 
tioned ? 

ehild is the nominatiye ease, and is plaeed be- 
fore the word leams, whieh is a verb. 

Do you know what a verb is ? 

WhAtever I do is a verb ; as, I eat, I pla^y I 
learn ; or, to eat^ to ptay, to leam. 

Tell me the parts of speeeh of the following 
words : — The moon skines; the ehild leams, 

The is an artiele definite, and it points out a 
partieular object — the moon, before whieh it is 
plaeed ; moon is a noun or substantive, beeause I 
ean speak of it, and see it ; and ahines is a verb. 
The is a definite artiele, ehild is a noun or sub- 
stantive, and leams is a verb, beeause whatever 
ean be done is a verb. 

Why is the nominative ease ealled the a^ent ? 

The nominative ease is ealled the agent, beeause 
the word agent means a person who aets. Ex- 
ample : — Ellen leams, she plays, she laughs. 

What is tlie possessi^e ease ? 

The possessive ease denotes something belonging 
to a person or thing : it is so ealled beeause it refers 
to possession or property. It is generally fonned 
by adding an s with an apostrophe, as lanes book, 
or, the book of, or belonging to, Jane ; my rmthers 
house, or, the house of my mother. The sign of 
the possessive ease is of. It is also ealled the 
genitiTe ease. 

Where is the apostrophe plaeed in tl^a ^s^sg^iais. 
number ? 
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The apostrophe is plaeed before the s in the sin- 
gular number; as, my/ather's house, mj sister^s 
doU. 

Where is the apostrophe plaeed in the plural 
number ? 

The apostrophe is plaeed after the letter s in 
the plural number, as, the ^irls' sehool, meaning 
the sehool of the girls ; the bot/s' holiday, or, the 
holiday of the boys. 

Have you any other observation to make re- 
speeting the possessiye ease ? 

In the possessiye ease, when the plural ends in 
8y it is not neeessary to add another ^, but the 
apostrophe must be used, and plaeed after the 8 ; 
as, eagles' eyes, or the eyes of eagles. 

Where is the apostrophe plaeed if the word 
ends in 88 ? 

When a word ends in 88 no other s is added ; 
but the apostrophe must be retained, and plaeed 
afker the 88 ; as, for guietness' sake, or, for the 
sake of quietness. 

Is the apostrophe always plaeed after the 8 in 
the plural number of the possessive ease ? 

No ; the apostrophe is plaeed before the «, both 
in the singulai and plural, when they are diATerently 
spelt ; as, the man'8 house, the men'8 industry ; 
the woman^8 ehild, the women'8 work. 

What is the objective ease ? 

The objective ease is the object of the verb, or 

^Ae ob}ect aeted upon, and generally follows a vcrb- 

^t/re or a prepoBiiion ; as, Eliza le^W Mar^, 
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EIiza is the agent, or nominatiye ease, plaeed be- 
fore the verb teaehes ; and Mary is the objective 
ease, OT object aeted npon, and eomes after the 
verb. 

Whieh is the objective ease in the following 
sentenee — ^Jane takes eare of Julia ? 

Julia is the objective ease, and follows the pre- 
position, qf, The objective ease answers to the 
auestion, whom : as, whom do you teaeh ? — My 
^ter. is the answer. Sister is the objective ca«j. 

What is the objective ease sometimes ealled ? 

The objective is sometimes ealled the aeemathe 
ease. 

AU nouns are of the third person, either sin- 
gular or plural. 

What is an adjective ? 

An adjective is a word added to a noun, to ex- 
press the quality or state of the noun, as a ffood 
girl, a ripe peaeh, a lar^e room, hjine day. 

Point out the adjectives you have named, and 
those in the following sentenee : — I saw a beautiful 
iree, growing near an old eastle, on a high hill. 

What do you mean by eomparison ? 

Oomparing one object with another. 

How many degrees of eomparison have adjec- 
tives? 

There are, properly speaking, only two, the 
comparative and the superlatiTe, but we gene- 
rally say there are three, the po8itive, the eom- 
parati^e, and tho 8uperlative. 

Oiye me some examp\cB. 
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I speak positively when I say, this muslin ia 
white ; and when I eompare it with paper, I say, 
that paper is whiter ; therefore, whiter is eompa- 
ratiye ; but, as snow is whitest, I eall whitest super- 
latiye. The superlative is either the highest or 
lowest in degree. 

Eepeat the examples. 

Positiye, this muslin is white ; eomparatiye, that 
paper is whiter ; superlatiye, snow is whitest 

How do you form the eomparatiye of words of 
one syllable ? 

The eomparatiye of words of one syllable is some- 
times formed by adding r, or er, to the positiye ; 
as, positiye, wise ; eomparatiye, teiser ; positiye, 
great ; eomparatiye, greater. 

How is the mperlative formed ? 

The superlatiye is formed by adding st or est to 
the positiye; as, positiye, tmse; superlatiye, wimt; 
positiye, great ; superlative, greatest, 

How are adjectives of more than one syllable 
eompared ? 

Adjectiyes of more than one syllable are eom- 
pared by the words more and most ; as, positiye, 
generom ; eomparatiye, more generom ; superla- 
tiye, most generom. 

Are there any exceptions to these rules ? 

Yes ; the following adjectiyes are irregular, and 

diflFer from the general rule ; as, positiye, good^ 

eomparatiye, heitter^ superlatiye, best ; had^ worse, 

urars^i little, less, least ; mueh or many, more, 

^w^// /^^r, nearer, nearest or next ; late, Idter^ 
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late»i or last ; M, older ot elder ; oldest or eldest; 
and some others. 

When do adjectives beeome substantiyes ? 

An adjective without a substantive, having the 
artiele the before it, beeomes a substantive; as, 
" Cultivate the Mendship of the ffood, mi avoid 
the soeiety of the bad/' Good and bad are nouns 
in this sentenee. 

Do nouns ever beeome adjectives ? 

Some nouns, when plaeed before other nouns, 
take the nature of adjectives ; as, sea-weei, wine- 
bottle, Aay-field, manorAiow&e. 

Are there any other adjectives ? 

There are adjectives of number ; as, om, two, 
three, fowr, Jive, 8ix, &c., whieh are ealled eardmal 
ntmhers ; also, the ordinat nymhers, fir8t, seeond, 
thirdy &c. are adjectives. 

What is a pronoun ? 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 

What is the meaning of pronoun ? 

Pro is the Latin for the word^r ; and noun 
means name. * 

Explain the use of a pronoun. 

If I were to say, Edward is a good boy, Ed- 
ward is very obedient, and pays great attention to 
Edward's lessons ; you would be tired of hearing 
the word Edward repeated so often. 

What word should you use instead ? 

The pronoun he ; therefore I shouM say, Ed- 
ward is a good boy ; he is very obedift\\fc^ ^iis^^^^'s» 
great at^ention to kis lessoiis. 
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Is there any other pronoun in the sentenee ? 

Yes ; his is also a pronoun. 

How many kinds of pronouns are there ? 

There are three kinds of pronouns ; thepersoneU, 
the relatwe, and the demonstrati^e. 

What Bxe personal ^ronotim ? 

Those pronouns whieh relate to persons. 

How many personal pronouns are there ? 

There are &ye personal pronouns : /, is the first 
person ; tkou, is the seeond person ; he, the third 
person singular for the maseuline gender, mi she, 
the third person singulax for the feminine gender. 
The pronoun it is also the third person smgular 
for the neuter. When speakiDg of myself, J say, 
/ or me, whieh is the first person. Thou or th^, 
being spoken to, is the seeond person ; and he or 
him, bemg spoken of, is the third person maseu- 
line ; and she and her^ whieh are feminine. 

What pronouns are used in the plural number ? 

We and us, for the first person plural ; ye or you, 
for the seeond ; and thev and them, for the third. 

Whieh of the personal pronouns admit of gender? 

tiender has respeet to the third person singular 
only ; he and him are maseuline ; she and her are 
femimne ; and it is neuter ; but the third person 

f)lural, thev or them, is used for the maseuline, 
eminine, and neuter. 
How many numhers have pronouns ? 
Pronouns have two numbers, the singular and 
theplurah 
Iiow many persom are there m e^\i ramber ? 
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There are three persons in eaeh number : three 
in the singular and three in the plural. In the 
singular number, / is the first person ; thou is 
the seeond ; and he, she^ or it is the third. In 
the plural, we is the first person ; ye, or you is 
the seeond ; and they is the third. 

Of what do personal pronouns admit ? 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
ffender, and ease, 

How many eases haye personal pronouns ? 

Personal pronouns have three eases ; first, the 
nominathe ease, whieh is generally plaeed be- 
fore the verb, and answers to the question who ; 
as, Who teaehes Oaroline? The answer is, / 
teaeh her : / being the nominative ease. Se- 
eondly, the pos8e8sive ease, whieh denotes posses- 
sion or property, and whieh answers to the question 
whose ; as, Whose is it ? The answer is, miney or 
hi8y oms, &c., aoeordins to the person. Thirdly, 
the objective ease, whieh answers to the auestion 
whom ; as, To whom are you writing ? The an- 
swer is, To him, to her, to them, &c. 

Why is the nominative ease so ealled ? 

Beeause it names or deelares : the word nomi- 
nate has the same meaning ; it means, to name. 

Why is the objective so ealled ? 

Beeause it is the object aeted upon by the nomin- 
ative or agent. 

Give me an example. 

She reproves me : she is the nominative, and is 
plaeed beibre the verb ; me is t\\"^ Ci\s^^^»'^'^^^'^* 
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What is the meaning of the word deeline ? 
In grammar, to deehne, is to alter or vary. 
Deeune the personal pronouns. 

Pirst Person Sing. . Nominative Gase. I. Plural, We. 

Possessiye Oase . Mine. Plural, Ours. 
Objectiye Gase . Me. Plural, Us. 

Seeond Person Sing. Nominative . Thou. Plural, Ye or you. 

Possessiye . .Thine.Plural, Yours. 
Objectiye . . Thee. Plural, You. 

ThirdPers.Sin.Mas. Nominatiye . . He. Plural, They. 

Possessiye . , His. Plural, Theirs. 
Objectiye . . Him. Plural, Them. 

ThirdPers.Sin. Fem. Nominatiye . .She. Plural, They. 

Possessiye . . Hers. Plural, Theirs. 
Objectiye . . . Her, Plural, Them. 

ThirdPers.Sin.Neut.Nominatiye . . It. Plurri, They. 

Possessiye . . Its. Plural, Theirs. 
Objectiye . . . It. Plural, Them. 

Whieh are the relatwe pronouns ? 

The relatiye pronouns are, who^ whieh, and that 

Why are they ealled relative pronouns ? 

They are ealled relative pronouns beeause they 
relate to some person or thing already mentioned. 

Whieh of them relate to persons ? 

Who and that relate to persons. 

And whieh of them refer to things ? 

Whieh and that relate, or refer to things. 

Gi ve me an example on the word who, 

That man is a friend who helps his neighbour : 
who relates to the word many at the beginning of 
the sentenee. 

Is the pronoun who singular or plural ? 

Wiko 28 of both numbers, and is thus deelined : 
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Nominatiye, Who. 
Possessiye, Whose. 
Objective, Whom. 
Who, whose, and whom, relate to persons. 

Does the relative always refer to some word ante- 
eedent, or going before ? 

No ; the relative pronoun, when nsed interro- 
gatively, relates to a word or phrase not anteeedent, 
but subseguent, or eoming after ; as, Whose knife 
is this ? — ^lt is Jane's. Who gave it to her ? — Her 
sister. Of whom was it purehased ? — Of Mr. Smith. 
Whose is sometimes used as the possessive ease of 
whieh, 

What is the meaning of anteeedent ? 

It means going before : ante is the Latin for 
before. 

What is the meaning of mbsegmnt ? 

Something whieh foUows. 

Give me an example of the word whieh. 

The bird whieh my unele gave me died yester- 
day. The relative pronoun whieh relates to the 
word bird, at the beginning of the sentenee. The 
pronoun whieh is applied to irrational animals and 
inanimate things ; as the tree whieh bears &uit ; 
the house whiek I saw to-day. 

How is the word that applied ? 

The relative pronoun that may be applied both 
to persons and things, to avoid the too frequent 
use of who and whiek 

Give me an example. 

The little drl who livea m\Jti\v'et ^eosii^^'^ssD^^tW^ 
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speaks Italian, is not so old as I am. The dog 
whieh belongs to Isabella, and that sayed her life, 
is a faithftil animal. The house whieh was bumt 
last night was nninhabited, or the house that was 
bumt, &c. 

Deseribe the word what 

What is a eompound relatiye, ineluding both 
the anteeedent and the relatiye ; meaning, that 
whieh. 

What is the meaning of eompound ? 

The word eompound means eomposed of two or 
more words. 

What is the meaning of relatiioe ? 

Haying relation to some word, or belonging to 
some word already spoken of, ot understood. 

Give me an example. 

This is what I wanted ; or, this is the thing 
whieh I wanted : so that the word what may be 
said to be eomposed of the noun thing and the 
relatiye pronoun whieh. 

What are interrogatiioe pronouns ? 

Interrogatiye pronouns are those whieh are used 
in asking questions: they are, who, whieh^ and 
what ; as, Who is in the parlour ? Whieh is your 
book ? What are you writing ? Interrogate is to 
ask questions. 

What are adjective pronouns ? 

Adjectiye pronouns are of a mixed nature, par- 
taking of the nature both of pronouns and ad- 
JectireB, -Adjectiye pronouns are so ealled beeause 
tliejr are added to nouns 
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Adjectiye means added or joined. 

How many kinds of adjective pronouns are 
there ? 

There are fonr kinds of adjective-pronouns : the 
po88mive, the di8tributive, and the indejinite, 

Whieh are the po88e88ive pronouns ? 

The possessive pronouns are those whieh rekte 
to possession or property. 

How many are there ? 

There are seven possessive pronouns ; namely, 
mv, tky^ hi8, her^ owr^ your, their, and they gene- 
rally preeede a noun ; as, my book, thy mother, 
hi8 sister, her work, our situation, your goodness, 
their brothers. It8 may also be eonsidered a pos- 
sessive pronoun ; as, it8 beauty, when speaking of 
a Aower or other objects. In the Holy Seriptures, 
mine and thine are more frequently used than my 
and thyy before a vowel or silent h; as, mine hour, 
mine iniquities, thine anger. 

Whieh are the di8tributive pronouns ? 

The di8tributive are those whieh denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, used 
separately or singly. They are eaeh, eoery^ either ; 
as, eaeh of my pupils ; every ehild is answerable 
for his eonduet. I do not know either of them. 
Eaeh relates to two or more persons or things, and 
signifies either of the two ; or one of a number, 
tsien separately. Every relates to several persons 
or things. Either relates only to two persons or 
things taken separately, and means the one ot tKo. 
other ; therefore you cmm\. «o^ ^^sS^^st ^ "^i^ 
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three. Neither mean&, not either, not one nor the 
other. 

Whieh are the demonstratwe pronouns ? 

The demonstratiye pronouns, whieh point out 
partieular objects, are this and tkat ; as, this 
book ; that house. 

What is the plural of this ? 

The plural of this is these ; singular, this slate ; 
plural, these slates. 

What is the plural of that ? 

Those is the plural of that : singular, that 
peaeh ; plural, those peaehes. 

What distinetion is there between this and 
that? 

The pronoun this refers to the nearest person or 
thing; and that to the most distant; as, This 
ehild has more applieation than that. This also 
relates to the latter or last thing mentioned, and 
that to the former or first-mentioned ; as, Both 
wealth and poverty are temptations ; that tends 
to excite pride, this diseontent : {that relates to 
wealth, and thia to poverty.) 

A.TQformer and latter pronouns ? 

No ; in the following example they are adjectives, 
used substantively : — " It was fortunate for Rome 
that Fabius eontinued in eommand with Minueius ; 
the eoolness and deeision of iht/ormer eheeked the 
impetuosity of the latter/' 

What are indefinite pronouns ? 

The indefinite pronouns are used in a general or 
jnde£nite manner, without nammg m^ ^^rtieular 
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person or object. They are eaeh, eeery^ one, none^ 
otker, another, either^ some, any, all, sueh, 

Whieh of these prononns admit of yariation ? 

Only the words one and other are yaried The 
word one haa a possessive ease, whieh it forms in 
the same manner as nouns, by an apostrophie s ; 
as, one, oniB, This word sometimes means people 
at large, and also has a peeuliar reference to the 
person who is speaking ; a&, One is apt to think of 
one*s self. It is often used in the plural number ; 
as, The great orm of the world ; The little one» 
are welL 

Oiher is deelined thus : — 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominatiye . Otner. Others. 

Possessiye. . Other's. Others'. 

Objective . . Other. Others. 

What is a nerh ? 

Whateyer ean be done is a verb. 

6ive me some examples. 

I learn, or am Uaming ; she reads, or is read- 
ing ; they walk, or a/re walking. 

How many kinds of verbs are there ? 

Verbs are of three kinds ; a>ctive, pa8sive, and 
neuter. 

What is a verb active ? 

A verb active expresses an aetion ; as, I teaeh 
Mary. 

What do you mean by the word agent ? 

An a^ent is a person who aets. 

Whieh is the agent in tha %^\tewifc.» \ ^.e.^*^ 
Maryf 
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The pronoun / is the agent, beeause it aets. / 
is also the nominative ease, plaeed before the verb 
teaeh. Mary is the object aeted upon, therrfore 
Mary is the objective ease, and eomes after the 
verb teaeh, 

Why is a verb active also ealled transitive ? 

The verb active is ealled transitive beeause the 
aetion passes over to the object ; as, I strike the 
table. Transitive means having the power of 
passing. 

What is a verb jpa88ive f 

A passive verb is the aetion passing from one 
object to another ; as, Ellen is taught by me ; The 
ehlld is beloved by her. 

How may you distinguish a verb active irom a 
verb passive / 

A verb active has always an object to aet upon ; 
it has usually a pronoun nominative before it, and 
a noun or pronoun in the objective ease after it ; 
as, I eat bread ; she teaehes me. A verb passive 
denotes sufiFering, or the receiving of an aetion, 
and not the doing of it ; as, He t» oppressed ; they 
are sufiFering ; eaeh sentenee having a pronoun 
nominative, a verb, and a partieiple. 

What is a verb neuter f 

A verb neuter expresses neither aetion nor sufiFer- 
ing ; but being, or a state of being ; as, I am, I 
rest, he sleeps^ she stands, 

How may you know a verb neuter ? 
A verh neuter does not admit of the objcctive 
Gr7se aftcr H. 
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Why are neuter verbs ealled intramitive ? 

Neuter verbs may be ealled intransitive, beeause 
the effect is canfined to the subject, and does not 
pass over to any other object ; as, I sleep, they sit 

What is the meaning of the word auxiliary? 

The word auxiliary means helping. 

What are auxiliary verbs ? 

Auxiliary verbs are those whieh help to eon- 
jugate other verbs ; there are nine. 

Whieh are the auxiliary verbs ? 

The auxiliary verbs are, do, be, have, shall^ will, 
may, ean^ with their variations ; and let and 
musty whieh have no variation, or whieh eannot be 
ehanged or altered to any other tense 

How are the auxiliary verbs conjugated ? 

Some have a present and a past tense ; as, To 
have, to be, to do, Ex.: — To have : present, / 
have; past, I had. Present of the verb to be, 
I am ; past, / was. Present, / do ; past, / did. 
Some auxiliary verbs have an absolute and eon- 
ditional form ; as shall, mll, may, and ean. Let 
and must have only a present tense. 

What do these verbs signiiy ? 

To have, signifies possession ; to be, existence ; 
to doy aetion ; shall and will, what remains to be 
done, or the future ; may, possibility ; ean, power ; 
let, permission ; and mmt, neeessity. 

Are the verbs to haae, to be, and to do, always 
auxiliaries ? 

No ; to kave, to be, and. ta d<s ^^ ^«5faxv^^xssNR^ 
prineipiil vcrbs. W\ierv l\\e^ vct^ i^es^^^ ^"^ '^ 
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verb or a partieiple, they are aTixiliaries, beeause 
they help the verb to form its moods or tenses ; as, 
/ have waUeedy I kad walked ; I am pleased^ 1 
was pleased ; I do admit^ I did admit, 
From what Latin word is ve^'b derived ? 
Verb is derived from verbum, the Latin for word. 
What belong to verbs ? 

To verbs belong number, person^ moody and 
teme, 

How many numbers have verbs ? 
Verbs have two numbers ; the singular and the 
plwral ; singular, / read, thou readest, he reads ; 
plnral, we ready you read^ they read, 
How many persons have verbs ? 
Verbs have three persons in eaeh nnmber ; as, / 
hear, thou hearest, he hears ; we hear^ you hear^ 
they hear. 

W hat is the meaning of mood f 
Mood or mode is derived from the Latin word 
Tnodas ; whieh means, manner or model : there- 
fore, in grammar, the mood is the form or state of 
the verb, showing its various modifications and 
variations 

How many moods have verbs ? 
Verbs have six moods ; the indieati'oe^ the po- 
tentialy the svhjv/ncti'ee, the imperati'ee^ the inn 
finitivej and the partieipial, 
What is the indicative mood ? 
The indicative mood simply deelares, afl5rms, or 
dem^ ; as, I dame^ I do not danee. The word 
^dieatiye is derived from mdicate,\,o ^o^. 
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What is ihe potential mood ? 

The potential mood implies possibility, liberty, 
will, power, or obligation ; as, Imaysing; he ean 
go ; he would ride ; they shotdd play. (From 
potens, the Latin for able.) 

What is the mbjunctive mood ? 

The subjunctive mood implies a doubt or suppo- 
sition, and must have a conjunction in the sen- 
tenee, expressed or understood ; as, Ifyou ride, I 
will walk ; I will persevere, though there are diffi- 
eulties to eneounter ; Were they employed, they 
would be happier ; that is, i/they were employed. 

What is the imperative mood ? 

The imperative mood eommands, exhorts, en- 
treats, or permits ; as, Leam your lesson ; Avoid 
bad example ; Listen to my request ; Pass on be- 
fore me. 

What is the infinitive mood? 

The infinitive mood expresses a thing in a ge- 
neral and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinetion of number or person, and generally has 
the preposition to before it ; as, to go ; to laugh ; 
to learn. 

What is the sign of the infinitive mood ? 

The word to is the sign of the infinitive mood. 
Infinitive means unconfined. 

What is the partieipial mood of a verb, or par- 
tieiple ? 

The partieiple is so ealled beeause it partakes 
of the nature both of the verb and the ad\eGti^<5i. 
It sometimes follows a veT\> •, ^, \ ^swl Tea^vft^ 
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I haye walked, Sometimes it is plaeed at the be- 
ginning of a sentenee ; as^ Applauded for his 
genius, he beeame eareless. 

How many partieiples are there ? 

There are three partieiples : the present or ac- 
tive, the perfect or passive, and the eomponnd 
perfect. 

What is the aethe or jt?r^^^ partieiple ? 

The present or active partieiple is so ealled be- 
eanse it is being done at this present time ; sSy I 
am leaminp; You are taUeing, It signifies im- 
perfect aetion, or an aetion begon and not ended ; 
as, I am reading a letter ; He was writing a book. 

How may the present partieiple be known ? 

The present or active partieiple always ends 
in ing 

What is ^eper/eet partieiple ? 

The perfect or passive partieiple signifies an ac- 
tion finished or eompletea ; as, I have eopied this 
writing ; The letter \Bfinished. 

What is the eompound perfect partieiple ? 

The eompound perfect eonsiste of two parti- 
eiples, sometimes of three ; as, Hamng lerittm ; 
feelina fatigued ; hamng heen requ€sted. 

What is the distinetion between the perfect par- 
tieiple and the passive partieiple ? 

When a partieiple is joined to the verb to have, 
it is perfect ; but when joined to the verb to be, 
it is passive. 

From what is the word partieiple derived ? 
From tbe Latdn pars, a part, and eapio^ I take. 
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What is the meaning of the word tefise f 

Tense relates to time. The word tense is de- 
riyed from the French tempSy and the Latin tempiis, 
time. 

How is time distingoished ? 

Timo is present, past, and futwre ; but gram- 
marians, to mark it more aeeurately, make it to 
eonsist of six yariations ; namely, the present ; the 
present perfect ; the past ; the past perfect ; the 
ftiture ; and the ftitnre perfect. 

Explain the present teme, 

The present tense represents what is going on at 
the present time, or wnateyer happens generally ; 
as, / write ; I am tea^ehing ; I do improve, The 
signs are, doy am, and have. 

What is the present per/eet ? 

The present perfect re^resents an aetion or eyent 
eompleted at a point of time ineluding the present ; 
as, I have written my exercise ; She has improwd 
mueh sinee she has bem in France. 

Explain the past teme. 

The past tense represents an aetion as past ; as, 
I wrote ; I was readina ; I did apply. Did. was. 
and Aad, axe its signs. 

What is ihe past perfect ? 

The past perieet represents an aetion as past and 
finished before some other eyent happened ; as, I 
had teritten my theme before she eame to sehool. 

What is the/uture tense ? 

The fature tense refers to a fiiture time \ ^is.^ 
The sun will set at eiglQ.l o' Aa^ \ \ «^«XX ^ ^^ 
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London to-morrow. The signs of the future tense 
are shall and wilL 
*Explain iSead future perfect 

The future perfect intimates that an aetion will 
be eompleted at or before the time of anotheriuture 
aetion or eyent ; as, I shall have finished by the 
time you retum ; she mli have written her French 
exercise before our master arrives. 

What do you mean by the eoryugation of a verb ? 

The conjugation of a verb is the arrangement of 
its several numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

Can you tell me the difference between a regula/r 
and an irreguiar verb ? 

A regular verb may be known by adding ed to 
the past tense and to the past partieiple ; or only 
d, when the verb ends in ^ ; as, present tense, I 
favour ; past tense, I favour^ ; partieiple past, 
favour^. Present, I arrive ; past, I arriv^ : past 
partieiple, zxmed, 

How may you know an irregular verb ? 

An irregular verb does not form its past tense 
and past partieiple by the addition ot d ar ed to 
the infinitive ; as, 

Present Past Partieiple Past, 

I begin. I began. Begun. 

I know. I knew. Known. 

Irregular verbs are of various kinds : some have 
the present, the past tense, and past partieiple the 
same ; as, 

Present. Past. Partieiple Past, 

Co8t. Gost. Gost. 

Put. Put. "eut. 
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Some haye the past tense and partieiple just the 
same. 

Present. Past. Pariidple Past. 

Abide. Abode. Abode. 

Sell. • Sold. Sold. 

Others haye not the past tense and partieiple 
past alike ; as, 

Present, Past, Partidple Past, 

Arise. Arose. Arisen. 

Blow. Blew Blown. 

Some yerbs beeome irregular by eontraetion ; as, 
{eei,fed; kaye, leji; others, by the termination 
en ; as, fall, fell, tmlen ; ought or aught ; as, buy, 
bought ; teaeh, taiight, &c. &c. 

What are de/eetne yerbs ? 

Defectiye yerbs are those whieh are used only in 
some of the moods and tenses ; as, 

Present. Past. Partieiple Patt. 

Can. Gould. — 

May. Might. — 

Shall. Should. — 

Will. Would. — 

Must. Must. — 

Ought. Ought. — 

— Quoth. — 

Conjugation of the neuter yerb, to be, as a prin- 
eipal yerb. 

Indieatiye Mood. 

Present Tense. 
-^ngular. Plural. 

1. Pers. ram. 1. Weare. 

2. Pers. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. Pers. He, she, or it, is. 3. They are. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I haye been. l. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. You have been. 

3. He has or hath been. Z. TYi«^ \vKs%\ife«c^. 
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Pa8tf w Ifnperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraK 

1. I was. 1. Wewere. 

2. Thou wast. 2. You were. 

3. Hewas. 3. Theywere. 

Past Perfectj or Pluperfect Tenae, 

1. Ihadbeen. 1. "We hadbeen. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. You had been. 

3. Hehadbeen. 3. Theyhadbeen. 

First Future Tenee, 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. You shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Puture Peffectf or Seeond Puture Tense* 

1. I shall or will have been. 1 . We shall or will haye been. 

2. Thou 8haltorwilthaTe*been. 2. You shall orwill haye been. 

3. He shall or will haye been. 3. They shallor' willhayebeen. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tenae, 

1. I may or ean be. 1. We may or ean be. 

2. Thou mayst or eanst be. 2. You may or ean be. 

3. He may or ean be. 3. They may or ean be. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I may or ean have been. l. We roay or ean haye been. 

2. Thou mayst or eanst have 2. You may or ean haye 

been. been. 

3. He may or ean have been. 3. They may or ean hayebeen. 

Patt^ or Imperfect Tenae. 

1. I might, eould, would, or 1. We might, eould, would, or 

should be. shomd be. 

2. Thou mightst, eouldst, 2. You might. eould, would, 

wouldst, or shouldst be. or should be. 

3. He might, eould, would, or 3. They might, eould, would, 

should be. or should be. 

Paat Perfect, or Pluperfect. 

1. I might, &c. haye been. 1. We might, &q. haye been. 

2, Thoumightst,&c.havebeen. 2. You might, &c. haye been. 
S, Jge might, &c, baye been. 3. They might, &c. haye been. 
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Subjuuctiye Mood. 

Preseni Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be. 1. I£ we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If you be. 

3. If he, she, or it, be« 3. If they be. 

Imper/eet, or Past. 

1. Were I, or if I -were. 1. Were -we, or if we were. 

2. Wert thou, or if thou wert. 2. Were you, or if you were. 

3. Were he, or if he were. 3. Were they, or if they were. 

In some grammars the Imperatiye Mood is 
printed as Mlows :-- 

Imperatiye Mood. 

1. Letmebe. 1. Letusbe. 

2. Be thou, or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

3. Let him or her be. 3. Let them be. 

But strietly speaking, the imperatiye mood ean- 
not haye three persons ; as a eommand ean only 
be addressed to tne seeond person. 

Imperatiye Mood. 

2. Be, be thoii, or do thou be. 2. Be, be you, or do you be. 

Infinitiye Mood. 

Present. To be. Present Perfect. To have been. 

Paartieiples. 

Preaent. Being. Perfect. Been. 

Oompound Perfect. Haying been 

What obseryations haye you to make respeeting 
the yerb To be ? 

The irregular yerb To be is ealled neuter^ when 
thus conjugated ; and it eould not be conjugated 
through all the moods and tenses without the help 
of the yerb To ha'ee ; but it is an amiliary when 
ttsed to conjugate other ^reib^. 
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The conjtigation of an active verb is ealled the 
aetwe wiee ; and that of a passive verb the jt?amw 
wiee. 

The auxiliary and active verb To hate^ is eon- 
jugated in the following manner. 

TO HAVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tenae. 

Singular. PluraL 

1. Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you haye. 

3. Pers. He, she, or it, hath 3. They have. 

or has. 

Present Perfect, 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. You have had. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

Past Tense, or Imperfect. 

1. Ihad. 1. Wehad. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. You had. 

3. He, she, or it had. 3. They had. , 

Paet PeTfecty or Pluperfect Tense, 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. You had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

Firat FtUure Tense. 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. You shall or will have. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shaU or will have. 

Puture Perfectf or Seeond Puture Tense. 

1. I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. You will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Jg, Have, liave thou, or do 2. Have, have ye, or do ye or 
thou ha ve. y ovl \ivie . 
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Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or ean have. 1 . We may or ean haye. 

2. Thou mayst or eanst haye. 2. Tou may or ean haye. 

3. He may or ean haye. 3. They may or ean haye. 

Preaent Perfect. 

1. I may or ean haye had. 1. We may or ean haye had. 

2. Thou mayst or eanst haye 2. Tou may or ean haye had. 

had. 8. They may or ean haye had. 

3. He may or ean haye had. 

Past Tensey or Imper/eet, 

1. I might, eould, would, or 1. We might, eould, would, 

should haye. or shomd haye. 

2. Thon mightst, eouldst, 2. Tou might, eould, would, 

wouldst, or shouldsthaye. or should haye. 

3. He might, eould, would, 3. Theymight, eould, would, 

or should haye. or should haye. 

Past Perfectf or Pluperfeot. 

1. I might, eould, would, or 1. We might, eould, would, or 

should haye had. should haye had. 

2. Thou mightst, eouldst, &c. 2. Tou might, eould, &c. haye 

haye had. had. 

3. He might, &c. haye had. 3. They might, &c. haye had, 

Subjimctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I haye. 1. If we haye. 

2. If thou haye. 2. If you haye. 

3. If he haye. 3. If they haye. 

Past Tense^ or Imperfect. 

1. If Ihad. l. If wehad. 

2. If thou hadst. 2. If you had. 

3. If he had. 3. If they had. 

Infiiiitive Mood. 

Present. To haye. Present Perfect. To haye had. 

Partieiples. 

PresentyOr Active. Hayiug. Perfect, H^A- 

OompouHd Perfect. "R^oim^^^^. 
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What is the distinetion between a simple and a 
eommund tense ? 

Those tenses are ealled simple whieh are formed 
of the prineipal, withont the aid of an anxiliary ; 
as, I play, I played, The eomponnd tenses are 
formed with the help of an auxiliary ; as, I Aow 
played, I had played, &c. 

A regular a^tive verb is conjugated as followa 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Presmt Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I love. 1. "We love. 

2. Thou love8t. 2. You love. 

3. He,8he,oritlovethorloves. 3. Theylove. 

Present Perfect, 

1. I have loved. 1. "We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. You have loved. 

3. He has or hath loved. 3. They have loved. 

Paat Tense, or Imperfect. 

1. Iloved. 1. "We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. You loved. 

3. Heloved. 3. Theyloved. 

Paat Perfect, or Pluperfect, 

1. I had loved. 1. "We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. You had loved. 

3. Hehadloved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense, 

1. I shall or will love. 1. "We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. You shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Future Perfect, or Seeond PtUure. 

1. I shall or will have loved. 1. "We shall or will haveloved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have 2. Youshallorwillhaveloved. 

Joyed. 3. They shall or will have 

J. ITe Bhall or will have lored. lovcd. 
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Potential Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or ean love. 1. We may or ean love. 

2. Thou mayst or eanst love. 2. You may or ean love. 

3. He may or ean love. 3. They may or ean love. 

Present Perfect. 

1. I may have loved. 1. We may have loved. 

2. Thou mayst have loved. 2. You may have loved. 

3. He may have loved. 3. They may have loved. 

Paat Tense^ or Imperfect. 

1. I might, eould, would, or 1. We might, eould, would, o 

should love. should love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You misht love. 

3. He might love. 3. They might love. 

Past Perfectf or Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I mighthaveloved. 1. We might have loved. 

2. Thou mightst have loved. 2. You mi^ht have loved. 

3. Hemighthaveloved. 3. They might have loved. 

Snbjniictive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If you love. 
8. If he love. 3. If they love. 

Imperatiye Mood. 

2. Ij0ve, love thou, or do thou 2. Love, love you, or do you 
love. love. 

Iiifinitive Mood. 

Present. To love. Perfect. To have loved. 

Partieiples. 

Present. Loving. Perfeci^ or Past. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having loved. 

How is a pasiit% '^eib wstvyQ^V^X 
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A passive verb is conjxigated by adding the per- 
fect partieiple to the aTixihary verb To be, through 
all its ehanges of number, person, mood, and tense. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tenae, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I Am loTed. 1. We are loyed. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loyed. 

3. He or she is loyed. 3. They are loyed. 

Present Perfect Tense, 

1. I haye been loved. 1. "We haye been loyed. 

2. Thou hast been loyed. 2. Ye or you haye been loTed. 

3. He hath or has been loyed. 3. They liaye been loyed. 

Paatf or Imperfect Tense. 

1. Iwasloyed. 1. We were loyed. 

2. Thou wast loyed. 2. Ye or you were loyed. 

3. He was loyed. 8. They were loyed. 

Past Perfectf or Pluperfect Tense, 

1. I had been loyed. 1. "We had been loyed. 

2. Thou hadst been loyed. 2. Ye or you had been loyed. 

3. He had been loyed. 3. They had been loyed. 

Pirst Puture Tense. 

1. I shall or will be loyed. 1. We shall or will be loyed. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loyed. 2. You shall or will be loyed. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 8. They shall or will be loyed. 

Puture Perfectf or Seeond Future Tense. 

1. I shall haye been loyed. 1. We shall haye been loyed. 

2. Thou wilt have been loyed. 2. You will haye been loyed. 

3. He will haye been loyed. 3. They will haye been loyed. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

1. I may or ean be loyed. 1. We may or ean be loyed. 

.^ 27iou majBt or eanst be 2. You may or ean be loyed. 

loved. 3. They may or ean be loyed. 
** ^emay or ean be ioved. 
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Present Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or ean haye been 1 We may or ean have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or eanst have 2. You may or ean haye been 

been loved. loved. 

3. He may or ean have been 3. They may or ean have been 

loved. loved. 

Pasty or Imper/eet Tense. 

1. I might, eould, veould, or 1. We might, eould, would, or 

should be loved. should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, eouldst, &c. 2. You might, eould, would, 

be loved. &c. be loved. 

3. Hemight,could,would,&c. 3. They might, eould, would, 

be loved- &c. be loved. 

Past Per/eett or Pluperfect Tense, 

1. I might, eould, &c. have 1, We might, &c. have been 

been loved. loved. 

2. Thou mightst, &c. have 2. You might, &c. have been 

been loved. loved. 

3. He might, &c. haye been 3. They might, &c. have been 

lovea. loyed. 

Subjnnctive Mood. 

Preaent Tense, 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loyed. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Pastt or Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

Imperatiye Mood. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be you loyed, or do ye be 

be loyed. loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. To be loved. Perfect. To have been loved. 

Partieiples. 

Present. Being loved. Perfect, w Pa^^^-oe- ^Us«^^^« 

Oompound Peifect. "a«csTXv\i\i^«^^^^^^ 
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The following arueiliary verbs are chiefly of nse in 
«onj.ugating uie prineipal yerbs. 

To Have. 

Pretent Terue, Have. Past, or Imper/eet, Had. 

ToBe. 

Present Teneet Am. Past, or Imperfectf Wae. 

ShaU. 

Preemt Tenee^ 8hall. Paet^ or Imper/eetf Should. 

WilL 

Preeent Tenae^ WDl. Pcm^, tyr Imper/eot^ Woiild. 

May. 

Present Tense, May. Peut, or Imper/eet, Might. 

Can. 

Preeent Tenee, Can. Ptut^ or Imper/eot, Could. 

To Do. 

Present Tense, Do. Petst, or Imper/eet, Did. 

Are shaU and wiU synonymous terms ? 
No ; the word shall, in the first person, merely 
foretells ; and in the seeond and third persons, 
promises, eommands, or threatens ; as, I shaU go 
out ; We 8haU see you soon ; Thou shaU, or you 
^haU have all that you desire ; They shall give an 
aeeount of their proeeedings. WiU^ in tne first 
person singular and plural, implies resolution and 
promising ; and in the seeond and third, only fore- 
tells ; as, I wiU reward the diligent, and wiU 
punish the idle ; We wiU think of your kindness, 
and be grateful ; Thou wiU, or you wiUy repent of 
sueh rasbnesa ; He and they wiU spend a pleasant 
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day. Lindley Murray, in one of his notes on the 
verbs, obseryes : — " The foreigner, who, as it is 
said, fell into the Thames, and eried out, ^ I will be 
drowned ; nobody shall help me ! ' made a sad mis- 
applieation of these auxiliaries./' 

What is the meaning of the word synmymotts? 

It means expressing the same thing by different 
words. 

A LIST 0F SOME 0F THE IRREGULiAR VERBS. 

\Note. — Those verbs whieh have the letter (r) are regular as 
well as irregular ; as, awoke or awaked.] 





Paatt or 


Per/eet, or 


Preaent. 


Imperfect. 


Pa8sive Partioiple. 


Awake, 


awokey(r) 


awaked. 


Bear, to earry^ 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten or beat. 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereaye, 


bereft,(r) 


bereft or bereaved. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Ghoose, 


ehose. 


ehoseu. 


eiothe, 


elothed, 


clad.(r) 


Come, 


eame, 


eomS. 


Deal, 


dealt, 


dealt. 


Dig, 


dug,(r) 


dug.(r) 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Eat, 


eat or ate, 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell, 


fkllen. 


riy, 


flew, 


flown. 


Porsake, 


for80ok, 


forsaken. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


mown.(r) 


S^y» 


paid. 


paid. 


Ring, 


rung or rtmg, 


\MX^. 
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Past, or 


Perfectt or 


Preamt. 




lmperfect. 


Pas8ive Partieiple, 


8ow, to sow seedt 


sowed, 


80wn.(r) 


Sew, toith 


a needUy 


sewed. 


sewed. 


Speak, 




spoke, 


spoken. 


Swira, 




swum, swam. 


swum. 


Take, 




took. 


taken. 


Teaeh, 




taught. 


taught. 


Think, 




thought. 


thought. 


Throw, 




threw. 


thrown. 


Tread, 




trod. 


trodden. 


Wear, 




wore, 


worn. 


Weave, 




wove. 


woven. 


Win, 




won. 


won. 


Wind, 




wound, 


wound. 


Work, 




wrought,(r) 


wrought or worked. 


Write, 




wrote, 


written. 



What is an admrh ? 

An adverb is a word joined to a verb, an ad— 
jective, or to another adverb, with whioh it is eon- 
neeted ; as, he behaves weli ; showing the manner 
in whioh he behaves : — A 'oery kind mother ; she 
repeats her lessons very eorreetly ? 

Do adverbs admit of variation ? 

A few of them admit of variation, to express the 
degrees of eomparison ; as, soon, sooner^ soonesi ; 
o/ten^ oftenery o/tenest, Those ending in /y, are 
eompared by more and most ; as, nobly, mare 
nobly, mo8t nobly. 

How are adverbs distinguished ? 

Adverbs may be known by asking the ^uestions, 
How ? how mueh ? when ? or, where ? as, Haw 
does she read? the answer is, Gorreetly ; How 
mueh did he give ? the answer is, He gave liberaUy ; 
When will you go ? the answer is, Tomorrow ; 
W^s Bhall I see yon ? the answer may be, Here 
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or there, Adverbs also shorten diseoiirse ; as, 
There, for in that plaee ; He aeted wisely ; for, he 
aeted in a wise manner. 

How may adverbs be elassed ? 

They are very numerous : there are adverbs of 
number, order, plaee^ timey guantity, manner or 
quality^ doubt, affirmation, negation, in^terrogation, 
and eomparison, 

1. Of number; as, Onee, twiee, thriee, &c. 

2. Of order ; as, First, seeondly, thirdly, &c. ; 
lastly, finally. 

3. Of plaee ; as, Here, there, where, elsewhere, 
anywhere, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, 
hither, thither, upward, downward, forward, baek- 
ward, whenee, henee, thenee, &c. 

4. Of time, Of time present ; as, Now, to- 
day, &c. 

Is tO'day always an adverb ? 

No : To-day's lesson is more diffic\ilt than yes- 
terday's. In this sentenee, to-day and yesterday 
are substantives, beeause they make sense of them- 
selves ; but in the sentenee, He eame to town yes- 
terday, and goes into the eountry again to-day, they 
are adverbs of time, and answer to the question 
tehen. 

Of time past ; as, Already, before, lately, yester- 
day, heretofore, hitherto, long sinee, long ago, &c. 

Of the fature ; as, To-morrow, not yet, here- 
after, henceforth, henceforward, by and by, in- 
stantly, presently, immediately, straightways, &c. 

Of time indefinite ; as, Oft, Qi!^^v ^^^^^^ss^sa.. 
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oftentiines, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, 
monthly, yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, 
again, &c. 

5. Of quantity ; as, Mneh, little, sufficiently, 
how mueh, how great, enough, abundantly, &c. 

6. Of manner or qtMility ; as, Wisely, foolishly, 
justly, quickly, &c. Adverbs of quality are gene- 
rally ibrmed by adding ly to an adjective or parti- 
eiple, or by ehanging fo into ly ; as, bad, bad/y ; 
able, ab/y, &c. 

7. Of douht ; as, Perhaps, peradventure, pos- 
sibly, perehanee. 

8. Of aMrmation ; as, Verily, truly, undoubt- 
edly, doubttess, eeitainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, 
really, &c. 

9. Of negaiion ; as, Nay, no, not, by no means, 
not at all, &c. 

10. Of interrogatim ; as, How, why, wherefore, 
whether, &c. 

11. Of eomparison; as, More, most, better, best, 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, alike. 

Give me some examples of adverbs of manner or 
qmlity. 

She eopies aeeurately ; aeeurately is the adverb, 
and shows the manner of the verb, or the manner 
in whieh she eopies; He studies diligently; dili- 
gently is the adverb, and shows the manner in 
whieh he studies. 

What is B, pre^osition ? 

A preposition is a word whieh expresses the re- 
^^on tbat Borma, pronouna, or partieiples bear ta 
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8ome other word in a sentenee ; as, She reA^/rom 
London to Greenwieh ) £pom, is the first prepo- 
sition in the sentenee, and shows the relation be- 
tween the pronoun she and London ; to, is the 
seeond, and shows the relation between London 
and Greenwieh ; and if the prepositions were to be 
omitted the sentenee wonld be meomplete. 

What ease do prepositions gOTem ? 

Prepositions always govem the objective ease ; 
9iByfrom her^ to him, with them. They are sup- 
ported hy him ; him^ the objective ease, is govemed 
by the preposition fey, without whieh the sentenee 
would be unintelligible 

Whieh are the prineipal prepositions ? 

The prineipal prepositions are, Of, to, for, by, 
with, in, into, within, without, over, under, through, 
above, below, between, beneath, £pom, beyond, at, 
near, up, down, before, behind, off, on or upon, 
among, afker, about, againSt. 

What is a conjunction ? 

A conjunction is a part of speeeh chiefly used to 
eonneet words and sentenees ; as, He and I are 
going ; You are cheerful, beeame you do your 
duty. And and beeame are the conjunctions. 

How many kinds of conjunctions are there ? 

There are two kinds of conjunctions, the eopu- 
lative and the di8Junctive. 

Of what use are the copulative conjunctions ? 

The copulative conjunctions eonneet words, or 
<sontinue a sentenee ; as, He and his sister reside 
in the eountry ; I will mlk, if ^qvi^^^ ^>ms^sss§sss:\ 
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me ; They are aeeomplished, heeame they are in- 
dustrious and attentiye. The prineipal are : And, 
both, if, that, for, sinee, so that, then, beeanse, 
therefore, wherefore. 

Whieh are the disjunctive conjunctions ? 

The disjunctive conjunctions are, But, or, nor, as^ 
than, lest, though, unless, either, neither, yet, not- 
withstanding. They are so ealled, beeause they not 
only eontinue the sentenee, but express opposition 
of meaning ; as, Though he was sent to sehool, yet 
he remained ignorant ; They brought her to see me, 
but they went away without her. Conjunction 
means joining, and disjunction separation. 

Of what use are interjectiom ? 

Interjections are words used to express some 

i)assion or emotion of the mind ; as, Oh ! I have 
ost my benefactor ; Alas ! I fear she will not 
recover. ! Oh ! ah ! alas ! express grief. Lo I 
behold! hark! eall for attention. Weleome! hail! 
all hail! express weleome. There are some ex- 
pressive of aversion, others of disgust : they are all 
ibllowed by a note of exclamation. 



eONYERSATION 

OK THE SEGOND PART OF ORAMMAR, GALLED ETTM0L06Y. 

Teaoher. — I wish to have a little conversation 
with you on the diATerent parts of speeeh. Can you 
tell me the difference between the indefinite and 
de^mte artiele ? 
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PuPiL. — Yes ; the indeimite artide aot an is 
plaeed before a noun, but does not specify any par- 
tieiilar object 

T. — Very well ; but that is not a sufficient ex- 
planation. 

P, — I shoTild have begun by saying, that there 
are two artieles, the indetinite and the definite. 
When I use the indefinite artiele, I do not mean 
to point out any partieular thing. I say sometimes, 
Lend me a book ; that means, any book ; but when 
I wish for some partieiilar book, I make use of the 
artiele the, The is ealled the deSnite artiele, be- 
•eause it defines or points out some partieular person 
or thing. With regard to the indefinite artiele a 
or an : a is always plaeed before words beginning 
with a eonsonant, and an before words beginning 
with a Yowel or h mute, or not aspirated. 

T. — How many kinds of nouns or substantives 
tu*e there ? 

P. — Nouns or substantiyes are dither eommon 
or proper : Ghair, table, ehild, man, lady, tree, &c., 
are eommon ; but London, Paris, York, Greoi- 
wieh, Mary, Alfred, the Thames, the dyde, Snow- 
don, Loeh Lomond, &c., are proper, beeause they 
^are the names of persons and plaees. 

T. — How ean you distinguish an adjective from 
i;he other parts of speeeh ? 

P,— An adjective may be known by plaeing a 
noun atter it : — I have several books, some old and 
some new ; some handsome, (I mean the bindbi^^\ 
'OiheTB plain ; theretore, b^ '^^am^ '^s^^ «^^^5«^ 
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adjectives before the word book, I deseribe some 
paxticular book or books. Tbere are also adjectiy^ 
of number ; as one, two, three, &c. ; /Irst, seeond, 
&c. 

T. — What is a pronoun ? 

P. — We make use of pronouns to avoid the re- 
petition of names. When speaking of myself, I use, 
/ or me ; when speaking to another person, I use, 
thou, thee, you, or ye, aeeording to the grammar ; 
but, in conversation, we only make use of the pro- 
noun you. He and 8he, we use when speaking of 
a person ; also him and her. The plural of / is 
we ; the plural oimeis u^ ; the plural of thou lEUid 
thee, is ye or you ; the plural of he and himy is they 
and them ; the plural of she, her, and it, is they 
and them, All these pronouns being used instead 
of nouns. 

T. — You have only mentioned the personal pro- 
nouns. "^ 

P. — There are also pronouns whieh are ealled 
relative, beeause they relate to some person or thing 
already mentioned ; at least this is generally the 
ease ; as, The ehild is happy who is obedient : who 
relates to the ehild, and is always made use of for 
persons. Whieh is also a relative pronoun, and 
relates to irrational animals and things ; as, The 
dog whieh my brother gave me ; The &ee whieh is 
covered with blossoms There is also another re- 
lative pronoun, that^ whieh is used for both persons 
Bni animals or thin^, to avoid the too freqaent 
.J^petition otwko and whieh, Who \^ TiQjtQiaadYe, 
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whose is possessive, and whom is objective. As 
I think I am qiiite conversant with the adjective 
pronouns, and other pronouns ; if you will allow 
me I will pass them over, and go on to the verbs. 

T. — I have not the least objection, and now 
give me your definition of a verh, 

P. — Whatever ean be done is a verb. It has 
generally a personal pronoun before it ; or it may 
be known by prefixing the preposition to ; as, To 
lattghy I laugh ; To dame, you danee; To play^ 
he plays, 

T. — How many kinds of verbs are there ? 

P. — Threekinds; active, passive, and neuter. 
There are also regular, irregular, and defective 
verbs. 

T. — I will not trouble you to give any further 
explanation, as 1 believe you are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with that part of grammar. Now we 
will speak of ad/eerbs. 

P. — An adverb is rather more difficult to ex- 
plain ; but I will endeavour to do so. Pirst, then, 
it is ealled an adverb beeause added or joined to a 
verb. Example: ^^sm^sweetly ; sweetly. eomes 
after the verb sings^ and shows the manner in whieh 
she sings. Adverbs are sometimes formed by add- 
ing ly to adjectives ; as in the foregoing example, 
sweet being an adjective, and sweetly, an adverb. 
This kind of adverb shows the manner in whieh 
any aetion is performed. Adverbs are sometimes 
joined to adjectives, and sometimes to other ad* 
verbs; as, A tery woilli^ ^OT5ascL\ ^<^ •^'b^ 
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^ery being plaeed before the adjective loorthy ; she 
eopies tery eorreetly ; here are two adyerbs plaeed 
together ; very and eorreeUy, There are adyerbs 
of plaee ; as, here, there. Of time ; as, onee, 
lastly. Of affirmation ; as, yes. Of negation ; as, 
no, not. Adyerbs of manner ; as, so, thus. Of 
order ; as, seeondly, thirdly, before, behind, after, 
afterwards. Of quantity ; as, how mueh, enon^L 
Of eomparison ; as, more, less, likewiso. Of in- 
terrogation ; as, when ? why ? how ? where ? Of 
doubt ; as, perhaps, very likely. 

T. — Very well. And, now, ean you tell me why 
a preposition is so ealled ? 

P. — Prepositions, whieh are indeelinable, are so 
ealled from the Latin verb preeponerey whieh sig- 
nifies to plaee before, beeause they are plaoed be- 
fore the word whieh they govem. They serve to 
denote the seyeral relations of nouns and pronouns 
with one another. A preposition may be known 
by its being followed by a pronoun or noun in the 
objective ease ; as, Give this book to him. To is 
the preposition, and shows the relation between 
book and him. This fruit is/or them ; for is the 
preposition. The inkstand is m>on the taSle ; ypon 
is the preposition, showing the relation betweea 
inkstand and table. Spread the butter on the roll ; 
on is the preposition, plaeed before the roll, whieh 
is in the objective ease. There are many other 
prepositions whioh eome after a verb, and alter its 
signification ; as, To eome ou4; or in ; to gofor; 
^go upon, &c* l must confe88 tbat I sometimes 
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find it difficult to distinguish adverbs from pre- 
positions. 

T. — It is ratlier difficult ; but you must endea- 
vour to remember that a preposition will always 
admit after it either a noun or a pronoun in the 
objective ease. Not so an adverb. We will take 
the word (m as an example. Go on ; whieh means, 
advance. Here the word on is an adverb ; ean you 
tell me why ? 

P.— Beeause it does not admit a noun or pro- 
noun after it. 

T. — Very well. But, Go on the lawn ; ot^ is a 
preposition in this sentenee, showing the relation 
between the person spoken to and the lawn. Go 
without me. In this phrase without is a prepo- 
sition, having the pronoun objective me alber it. 
She is mtkout ; that is, outside the house. Here 
without is an adverb, denoting plaee, or the situation 
in whieh a person is plaeed. Remember that pre- 
positions point out a relation between nouns and 
pronouns, and that adverbs are merely added to 
verbs. And now we will speak of conjunction8» 

P. — They are easily explained. Conjimctions, as 
the word implies, join words, or parts of sentenees to- 
gether. There are two kinds, the conjunctive and 
the disjunctive. The conjunctive or copulative eon- 
junction joins words or parts of sentenees ; as, You 
and I ; We are going to London, and shall return 
this evening ; I will leam musie, if you will teaeh 
me ; You are cheerful, beeause you are never idle. 
The conjunction dis3unctYve, ^>JticsvM^'^ <i««s>L<^^ 
and eontinuea the senteiiee, ^ >Ja.e ^'»s$^fc >c>ss^^ ^- 
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presses [opposition of meaning ; aB, Her mother 
eame witn her, but went away without her ; 
Though I jfrequently admonished him, yet he dia 
not reform. I know all the conjunctions, both 
copulative and disjunctive, and will repeat them if 
you wish it. 

T. — Do so ; it will exercise your memory. 

P. — The copulative conjunctions are, — And, 
that, both, for, therefore, if, then, sinee, beeause, 
wherefore. The disjunctive are, — But, than, 
though, either, or, as, unless, neither, nor, lest, 
yet, notwithstanding, and a few others. 

T. — Give me a few examples of interjection8. 

P. — Interjectiom express some passion or emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, Oh ! ah ! alas 1 behold I 
hail ! &c. &c. 

T. — I had almost forgottento mention partieiples. 

P. — The partieiple is so ealled jfrom its parti- 
eipating or partaking of the nature of a verb, and 
also of an adjective. There are three: the pre- 
eent or active, the perfect or passive, and the eom- 
pound perfect. The present partieiple always ends 
in ing, The past in ed or d^ if the verb is r^ular, 
but not so if the verb is irregular. The eompound 
partieiple is eomposed of two partieiples ; the pre- 
sent, ending in ing, and the past partieiple. 

T. — I am pleased with your attention, and will 
now take my leave. 

P. — I had a great dislike to grammar onee ; but 

now tbat 1 understand it, I find no difficulty in 

tkk^kmunitting it to memory. Good e^eeisi^, Miss H. 
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PART III. 

What is synteus ? 

Syntax treats of the agreement and arrangement 
of words in a sentenee. 

What is a sentenee ? 

A sentenee eonsists of words forming a eomplete 
sense. 

There are two kinds of sentenees, simple and 
eompound. 

Explain the diSerenee. 

A simple sentenee has only one snb^eet, and one 
finite verb ; as, Time is preeiom. A eompound 
sentenee eonsists of two or more sentenees ; as, 
Time, whieh is limiied, ahould be improved ; Idk- 
ness oeeasions poeerty, erims, emd unhappiness. 

What zxQfinite Terbs f 

Pinite verbs are those to whieh number and 
person belong. Verbs in the infinitive mood have 
neither number nor person. 

How many kinds of simple sentenees are there ? 

There are three kinds of simple sentenees; 
the eaplicative or eoDplaining; the interrogative or 
questioninff; and the imperati'ee or eommanding, 
exhorting and entreating. 

Explain them. 

An explicative sentenee is when a thing is said 
to be, or not to be ; to do, or not tci da \ ^r» ^soS&sst^ 
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or not to suffer ; as, / read; 8he is respeeted; 
He 18 not pleased, In an interrogatiye sentenee, 
the nominative ease follows the prineipal verb, or 
the auxiliary : Is it he ? Did your sister follow my 
advice ? 

In an imperative sentenee, the nominative ease 
likewise follows the verb or the auxiliary ; as, Go, 
idle ehild ! Do thou attend ; unless the verb let be 
used ; as, Let us be going. 

What is a phrase '^ 

A phrase is two or more words, making some- 
times a part, and sometimes a whole sentenee. 

What are the prineipal parts of a simple sen- 
tenee ? 

The prineipal parts of a simple sentenee are, the 
mbject or nominative, the aUribute or verb, and 
the object The subject is that of whieh some- 
thing is affirmed or denied ; the attribute is the 
verb affirming or denying ; and the object is the 
thing affectea by sueh 8&rmation or denial ; as^ 
The people honour the queen : people is the sub- 
ject, honour the attribute or thing affirmed, and 
queeny the object. 

How is syntax divided ? 

Syntax is divided into eoneord and go^emment. 
Ooneord is the agreement whieh one word has 
with another in gender, number, ease, and person. 
6ovemment is that power whieh one word haa 
over another, in direeting its mood, tense, or ease. 

From what is the word syntax derived ? 

From two Greek words, sun or syn, with, to- 
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gether with ; and taxi8y froin tasso, to arrange ; 
henee, syntax, that braneh of grammar whieh 
teaehes the connexion or arrangement of words. 

[The following Rules are eopied from L. H. Hunt's Syntax of 
the English Language.] 

RULE I. 

A verb agrees with its nominative ease in number 
and person ; as, The erime went not unpunished. 
Crime is the nominative ease, beeause the verb 
whieh sueeeeds, requires, as every verb does, its 
nominative ease expressed or understood ; and this 
is found by asking the question, who or what ; and 
the word whieh answers is the nominative ; as, 
What went unpunished ? Answer — The erime. 
Crime is the nominative to the verb went, and went 
is a verb irregular, from the verb To go, indicative 
mood, past tense, third person singular, to agree 
with its nominative ease, erims, beeause erims is 
of the third person singular. 

Example on the^lrst Btde, 

" His generah in the early part of his reign at- 
tempted the reduetion of Arabia Felix." — Gibboris 
Roms, 

Note on thefir8t Rtde, 

It sometimes happens that the sentenee, or the 
infinitive mood, is the nominative ease to the verb ; 
as, " To mark the hand of a father in all the va- 
ried seenes of life, is an attainment ot xs5^ ^'^^issaiss:^ 
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eharaeter." Here it is evident that the word is 
has no nominatiye, except, " To mark,'' &c. Either, 
therefore, the infinitive mood, or the whole ante- 
eedent sentenee, is the nominative to the verb is, 

When a verb stands between two nominative 
eases of diflFerent numbers, it may agree with either 
of them ; as, " The wages of sin is death.'' This, 
however, is merely to invert the sentenee ; for then 
it will be, " Death is the wages of sin \' whieh is 
the original rule of the nominative ease and verb. 
Or it might have been, " The wages of sin are 
death.'' 

BuLB 2. 

Adjectives, partieiples, and pronouns agree with 
their nouns or substantives in number, ease, and 
gender ; as, a bad man, a loving wife, these 
books. 

Bad is an adjective of the maseuline gender, sin- 
gular number, and nominative ease, beeause it must 
agree with its substantive, whieh has all these pro- 
perties : hmng is a partieiple feminine, of the same 
agreement, in other respeets exactly, with its sub- 
stantive wife : and these is an adjective pronoun 
of the plural number, neuter gender, beeause that 
whieh has no life is neuter ; and nominative ease, 
beeause its substantive or noun is supposed to be 
the same. 

Emmple on the seeond Bule, 

" Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise, 
but there are seeret and hidden virtues whieh bring 
^rtii /ortune/' — Bacon% EsBayi. 
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Note on the seeond Bule. 

English adjectives, partieiples, and pronouns-ad- 
jective or adjective-pronouns, never ehange ; they 
take their ease, gender, and number from the sub- 
stantives to whieh they are attaehed ; and in retum, 
they impart quality, nature, form, eolour, &c., to 
the substantives ; as, a juicy apple ; a large white 
horse ; an obseured moon ; the noisy multitude. 

Rttlb 3. 

The relative must agree with its anteeedent, that 
is, its foregoing nouli or substantive, in number, 
gender, and person ; as, Wellington is a fine gene- 
ralj he fought at the battle of Waterloo ; This eat is 
an oxcellent mouser ; she is, however, very timid ; 
I value this book, it eontains excellent rules. In 
these sentenees, he has a relation to general, she to 
eat, and it to book. 

Emmple on the third Bule, 

" Dissimulation is but a faint kind of poliey ; for 
it asketh a strong wit and a strong heart to know 
when to tell the truth, and to do it ; therefore it is 
the weaker sort oipolitieiam that (or who) are the 
greatest dissemblers.''- — Baeon's Essays. 

Note on the third Bule. 

It sometimes happens that the relative ean only 
be understood in the possessi^e, as relating to its 
anteeedent. Example : — " All men said all hope- 
ful things, and admired my happiness^ who had a 
Bon endowed with sueh ^, d\«^Q^^<5?Ci*.' ^^Ss. ^s^- 
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dent tliat who, the relative pronoun, has no regular 
anteeedent, but an understood pne in the possessiye 
pronoun my, as if it were said, " And they admired 
the fortune and happiness of /w^, who had,"' &c. &c. 

RuLE 4. 

When two substantives eome together betoken- 
ing diflFerent things, the latter is put in the genitive 
or possessive ease with the sign of ; or the former 
substantive has the apostrophised s ; as, The reso- 
lution of that man ; or, That man's resolution ; 
Satan's devices ; or, The devices of ISatan ; Hope's 
deeeption ; or, The deeeption of hope. 

Example8 on the/ourtk Bule. 

1 . " Life'8 idle businesB at one gasp be o*er, 

The muse forgot, and thou beloT'd no more." — Pope, 

2. " In the deeline of the Roman empire, the in- 
troduetion of Ghristianity gave rise to a new speeies 
of eloquence, in the apologies, sermons, and pastoral 
writings of the fathers of the ehureh.'' — Blairs 
Leetures, 

Note on thefourth Rule, 

There are oeeasional ellipses on this rule ; e.g,^ I 
went to see the euriosities of St. Paul's yesterday. 
Here ehureh is understood. This ellipsis oeeurs 
both in speaking and writing. 

RuLE 5. 

When two substantives eome together, betoken- 

ing the same thing, they are both put in the same 

e^e; aSy Victoria, the queen of England ; Tlie 
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eity of Athens ; William the Conqueror ; Julius 
GsBsar. Here Yietoria and queen, eity and Athens, 
William and Conqueror, Julius and C8Bsar are all 
nominatiyes, put in apposition with eaeh other. 
(Apposition means putting two nouns in the same 
ease.) 

EmmpUa on ihefifth Bule, 

1. ^^ About this time, that fierce and insatiable 
enemy of mankind, the plague^ broke out in the 
eity.^ — Stories after Nature, 

2. " Mitehell was a desperate fanatic, and had 
entertained a resolution of aasassinating Sharpe^ 
Arehbishop of St. Andrew's, who, by ms former 
apostaey and subsequent rigour, had rendered him- 
self extremely odious to the covenanters.'' — Hume's 
England, 

Note on thefifih Rule, 

It is very easy to understand when two substan- 
tives are what is ealled in apposition with eaeh 
other ; e. ^., " Lord, our ruler and proteetor.'' 
The question is, Who is the Lord? Answer — 
Our ruler and proteetor. Again, Who is our ruler 
and proteetor? Answer — The Lord. They are 
the same ; and are therefore put in the same ease. 

RULB 6. 

When two or three or more substantives are eon- 
neeted by the partieles or, nor, &c., the genitive 
or possessive ease is found only in the last, though 
it is understood in every substantive : This is 
William, John, or Jacob's invention ; This is ueitheKL 
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Mary nor Margaret's book ; It is either John or 
Joseph's performance. (Or and nor are disjunctive 
conjunctions.) 

Eoeamples on the 9ixth Bule. 

1. " Bishop Sherloek ealls us to eontemplate the 
difFerence between Mahomet and Ghrist's religion ; 
the one a system of war, the other of peaee ; one of 
extinction, the other of forbearance/' 

2. " The sixth Edward and seventh Henry's 
reigns were prosperous, beeause both sovereigns were 
loversof peaee." 

Note on the 8%xth Bule, 

In the eourse of parsing it will be discovered 
that colloquial language espeeially abounds in ellip- 
ses. (Colloquial, relating to conversation.) 

RuLE 7. 

The verb To be has the same ease afl;er it as it 
has before it ; as, I am he ; not, I am him, These 
are they ; not, These are them, It is / ; not, It 
is me. It was sihe ; not, It was her, It was we ; 
not, It was m^ &c. 

Example on the seventh Btde, 

1. " It is I only who am to make peaee as being 
the dietator of Rome, and my sword alone shaU 
purehase it." — GoMsmith. 

Note on the 8eventh Bule. 

The pupil must always remember that the nomi- 
native, and accusative or objective eases of sub- 
Btantives are the same apparently ; but they diflFer 
laa^rially by ^oremment. 
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RULE 8. 

Every verb traiisitive (or active) has an objec- 
tive or accusative ease atter it ; as, She loves mey 
and I love her ; The Goths saeked Bome ; Your 
master tells you to get the bread, 

Example8 on the eighth Bule, 

1. '* As you desire ms to assign a remon for eon- 
duet of this kind,'' &c. — Gieero's Letters. 

2. " The palm-trees whieh bear dates do not 
seem to be natural to this eountry, but were brought 
from abroad, as I never saw them wild in the fields, 
but only in the gardens.'' — History of Ghili. 

Note on the eighth Rule, 

The word transitive signifies a passing on. In 
the sentenee, " We perceived them ;"the verbjt?^r- 
ce{ved is transitive, beeause the aetion passes on 
from the word we to the word them, On the eon- 
trary, where the verb is not transitive, the substan- 
tive or adjective is not in the objective or aeeusa- 
tive ease, but is put in apposition with the preeeding 
nominative : Example, " That we may be made par- 
takers.'" The word partakers is here of the same 
ease with we. 

RULE 9. 

When a nominative ease eomes between the re- 
lative pronoun and the verb, the relative shall be 
in sueh ease as the verb will have after it ; as, 
" Brutus, whom Cmar dearly hred^ was amongst 
the eonspirators who took away his life." " Thia \9. 
not the man whom 1 saio" \\v '^^^'^^ ^^s^^^^^ 
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whom is just as mueh the accusative or objective 
ease as if it stood after the verb lovcd, instead of 
hefore it, beeause Osesar, the nominative ease, in- 
tervenes ; the same of the other whom, whieh is 
just as mueh the accusative ease as if it stood after 
the verb saw ; beeause the nominative ease /, eomes 
between the relative whom and the verb saw, 

Example8 on the ninth Rule. 

1. " Whom, having not seen, ye love." — St. 
Peter's Epistles, 

2. " Happy I deem those to be, whom the gods 
have distinguished with ability to perfonn aetions 
worthy to be related, or to relate them, in a man- 
ner worthy to be read/' — Pliny's Letters. 

Note on the ninth Buh, 

There are more mistakes eommitted through 
want of attention to this rule, than perhaps in any 
other in the language. Let me entreat the atten- 
tion of pupil and master to this rule, that it may 
be fully understood. 

RULB 10. 

English prepositions have eommonly an aeeusa- 
tive or objective esBe after them ; as, I am going 
into the garden ; He fought against them ; The 
robbers stood over me^ and threatened to run a 
sword through me, 

Example9 on the tenth Bide, 

] . " Matters being now brought into this happy 
train, a peaee was eoneluded in the tenth year of 
^Ae war, between the two states^ and their eon-- 
y^'^i^ates^ for £ifty yesixs** — GoldsmitK» Greeee. 
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2. *^ It is of great use to eonsider the pleaaures 
wbieh eonstitute human happiness, as they are 
distinguished into natural and fantastical." — 
Guardian. 

Note on the tenth Bule. 

O/iB the sign of the genitiye or possessive ease, 
when two substantiyes eome together betokening 
different things ; but it is sometimes used without 
any sueh reference ; as, " Of these trivial matters 
little need be mentioned/' The word (2/"here, means 
eoneeming, and goyems a ease like prepositions in 
general. 

RULE 11. 

Partieiples goyera the same eases as the yerbs 
from whieh they spring ; ^.^ , " GaBsar loving him, 
forgaye the mujtitude of his offences ;" " Pompey, 
fearing his adtersary^ kept elose within his en- 
trenehments ;" " The ministers eontinually send- 
ing soldiers to the eontinent, eontinually suffered 
defeat." 

Example8 on the eleventh Rule, 

1. " The Romans hamng destroyed all riyal/?r^ 
tensions at home, began to pant after foreign eon- 
quests.'' — Goldsmith's Rome. 

2. " Appius hating heard this most eloquent dis- 
eourse, or rather dejiance of Yirginius, still refused 
to giye up the daughter/' — Goldsmith's Rome, 

Note on the eleventh Rule, 
Partieiples are so ealled from the Latin word 
partieipo, to partake. T\ii^ ^q\^ ^'^^jk^»«%» "^^s^®^ 
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yerbs, whilst they have also eases, like nouns, and 
are themselyes the subjects of govemment ; as in 
the expression, " By eriieawuring to do this ;" the 
partieiple endeawuring is the objective eaae, go- 
veraed by the preposition by. 

Partieiples sometimes stand instead of nouns ; 
as, The neeessity oifearing ; The desire of lomng ; 
The dread of offending, In these, and many other 
instanees, the partieiples are parsed in the r^olar 
way 86 substantives. 

RuLE 12. 

When two iDerhs eome together without a nomi- 
native ease between them, the latter is put in the 
injinitive mood ; also, when an adjecti'ce and a 'oerh 
eome together, the latter is put in the infinitive 
mood ; also, when B,participle and a verh eome to- 
gether, the verb is put in the infinitive mood ; and 
sometimes ako, when a substantim and a Terh eome 
together, the verb is put in the infinitive mood. — 
Ist. The two verbs ; as, She began to be angry ; 
He endeavoured to eseape ; They oATered to buy it. 
2nd. An adjective and a verb ; as, He was a man 
worthy to he loved; He was sufficiently firm to 
hear the load. Srd. Partieiple and the verb ; as, 
" Being eommanded to hreak the league, he set off 
with all expedition." *•' He, fearing to desert so 
noble, though so small an army, exposed himself to 
the most imminent dangers.'^ 4th. Substantive and 
verb ; " In order to effect this, he elimbed a steep 
^^uH, and took tbe enemy in the rear."' " His desire 
^^/^^/y^m tbis was obstrueted." 
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Exampl0 on the twel/th Rule. 

1. " But just when he began to deliherate about 
reimbarking his forces, he was joined by several per- 
sons of consequence, and the whole soon after eame 
Aoeking to his standard." — Goldsmith's England, 

2. '' As long as the factions were diyided, the 
triumphant blues and desponding greens appeared 
to hehold with the same indiflFerence the disorders 
of the state. They agreed to eemure the eorrupt 
management of justice and the finance, and the 
two responsible ministers, the art^al Tribonian and 
the rapaeious John of Gappadoeia, were loudly ar- 
raigned as the authors of the publie misery.'' — 
Gihbon'a Rome, 

Note on the Twel/th Bule, 

The infinitive mood sometimes stands alone by 
the figure ellipsis : e, g., To roh orehards ! where 
is your honesty ? To he so ehanged ! how strange \ 

RULE 13. 

The conjunction copulative and^ and the dis- 
junctive or and nor^ hnk together similar moods, 
tenses, and eases ; as, She loioed me and her, and 
eorreeted ua both. 

EoDomplei on the thirteenth Rule. 

1. " Thebe aUured mQ,j the dog, and eoeeredihe 
steps of the ladder wifch wool, to prevent noise ; and 
then her three brothers aseending, one of them 
seized him by the feet, and another by the hair, 
and the third stabbed him to the haias^" — ^G^iW 
smith's Greeee. 
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2. " The deeent and even obstinate resistanee 
whieh he ehose to affect, was eontriyed to justify 
his usurpation, nor did he yield to the aeelamations 
of the army tiU he had provided the materials for 
the letter, whieh he dispatehed to the emperor of 
the East." — Gibbons Rome. 

3. " He who relishes the beauties of a Yirgil, or 
a Horaee, will be eager to visit the spots, either 
marked by their footsteps, or immortalized by their 
poems." — Kett's Elements, 

Note on the thirteenth Rule. 

In the eourse of parsing, exceptions will be found 
in this rule ; but they merely relate to oeeasional 
difference of tense and number, and do not affect 
the general position of the Rule. 

RULE 14. 

1. When the conjunction copulative, and, eomes 
between two substantives, the verb is put in the 
plural number ; as, The prinees and prineesses are 
eoming to town this attemoon ; Virtue and confi- 
denee haioe ever been the pleasant eompanions of 
eaeh other. 

2. On the eontrary, the disjunctive, sueh as or^ 
nor, and neither, eoming between two or more sub- 
stantives, provided they be of the singular number, 
will make the verb To be singular also ; as, " By 
sueh a eonduet as this neither faith, truth, nor 
ehanty 8tiffer8 ; but by a eontrary eonduet, eiiher 

disgnst or hatred unquestionab\y /ollov8. 
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Example8 on the /ourteenth Bule. 

1. " The infraction of the eompany's eharter, the 
immense and uneontrollable patronage granted to 
the eommissioners, the injury done to the power of 
the erown, and to the liberties of the people were 
the prineipal arguments enforced within and with- 
out doors/' — GoldimitKs England, 

2. Ignoranee or indolenee has eaused this mis- 
chief ; Gliarles^ James^ or Joseph intends to visit 
them. 

Note on the /ourteenth Bule. 

There are many mistakes made by inattention to 
these rules. The pupil will do well to eonsider the 
diflFerence between them. 

RuLE 15. 

Conjunctions, sueh as though^ if, that, &c., put 
douhtfully or indefinitely, govem a subjunctive 
mood ; the ellipsis may, ean, or should, being un- 
derstood ; as, Take eare that he be punetual ; If 
she arrive as soon as we expect, the mischief wiU 
be prevented ; lf he tmdertake that enterprise, he 
will expose himself to great dangers ; Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him. 

Example on ihefifteenth Rule, 
1. " If to speak in this manner he to eorrupt 
youth, I confess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and 
aeserve to be punished. If what I say be not true, 
it is most easy to convict me of falsehood/' — 
Goldsmith's Greeee. 
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Note on thefiftemih BuU. 

\ilwere; If hewere, &c., are expressions in 
frcqaent tise. It is an idiomatieal fonn of speeeh, 
ana is redaeible to no rale, except that of eastom. 

RuLB 16. 

In the English, as in other langaag^, there is a 
ease absolute ; that is, where a ease is independerU 
of the other parts of the sentenee ; e, g.^ The night 
being far spent, he moanted his horse, and pashed 
through the forest ; Geesar hamng arrived, the 
enemy fled in all direetions ; Opporttmitg 8ermng, 
my &iend hastened to the hoase. Here night, 
Geesar, and opportunity are so far aneonneeted 
with the other parts of the sentenees, as to be ab- 
solately withoat a verb, the eommon attendant of 
the nominative ease ; they are therefore ealled ab- 
solate. 

Example on the sueteenth BuU, 

1. '' This message not sueeeeding, Menenios 
Agrippa, one of the wisest and best of the sena- 
tors, was of opinion, that the desires of the people 
were to be eomplied witL^' — Ooldsmith's Rome, 

Note on the sueteenth Btde. 

Under this rale may be arranged the noans of 
time, spaee, &c. ; e,g., A day or two after this he 
retamed ; The opportanity given thi% howTy yoa 
may seek in vain tne neoet ; Wieked men earry a 
witDess in their breast night and day ; We tra- 
relled tbrough a valley \ibx^ 'Oiiles long ; Next 
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spring we go into the eountry ; London is distant 
from Edinburgh fonr hundred miles. 

[The eompiler of this little Tolume is indebted to Mr. L. H. 
Hunt's SyntaK, for the foregoing niles ; a book whieh she ear- 
nestly reeommends to all those who wish to attain a more per- 
fect knowledge of their own language.] 



PROSODY. 

PABT IV. 

What is prosody ? 

Prosody eonsists of two parts ; the former teaehes 
the true pronuneiation of words, eomprising aeeent, 
auantity, emphasis, pause, and tone ; and the latter 
tne laws of versification, or the art of writing poetry . 

PRONUNeiATION. 

What is aeemt ? 

Aeeent is a partieular stress of the voice on a 
letter or syllable ; as in the word eonsume, the 
aeeent must be on the letter u, whieh makes the 
last svllable longer than the first. 

What is gtiantity ? 

The quantity of a syllable is that time whieh is 
oeeupied in pronounein^ it. It may be long or 
short. A vowel or syllable is long, when the aeeent 
is on the vowel, and it is pronounoed slowly with 
the following letters ; as, /ood, mome, ereature. A 
syllable is short when the aeeent is on the eonso- 
nant ; the vowel being quickly joined to the fol- 
lowing letter ; as, ant, eottage, 

Wbat ia emphasie ? 
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By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound 
of voice, by whieh we distinguish some word or 
words on whieh we intend to lay a partieular stress. 
The emphatie words must also be distinguished by 
a partieular tone of the voice. 

What is ^pause^ 

A pause or rest, in speaking and reading, is a 
eessation of the voice, to enable the speaker or 
reader to take breath. 

What are tones ? 

Tones eonsist in the modulation of the voice, and 
are the notes or variations of sound employed to ex- 
press our sentiments. 

riGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

What is the diflFerencebetween/?/aiw and j^wra- 
twe language ? 

Language is said to be plain, when it is under- 
stood aeeording to its literal and ordinary signifi- 
eation ; as, " A good man enjoys comfort in the 
midst of adversity.'' Language is said to be figu- 
rative when, either by the words employed, or by 
the peeuliar manner of their applieation or arrange- 
ment, ideas are expressed with the addition of 
eireumstanees whieh render the impression more 
strong and vivid ; as, " To the upright there 
ariseth light in darkness'' 

Pigures in language are divided into two kinds ; 
figures of words, or tropes, and figures of thought. 

In tropes, the words are employed to signify 
something different £pom their on^ual and ordi- 
fiaiy meahing ; as, A elear Tiea4 , ^ li€ird\kRiM\.. 
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In figures ot thought, the words are used in 
their literal meaning, but are not applied or ar- 
ranged in the ordinary manner ; as, " Awake, 
sword, against my shepherd." 

The figures of words and thought, whieh most 
frequently oeeur, are, Metaphor, Uomparison, Al- 
legory, Personification, Apostrophe, Hyperbole, 
Antithesis, and Climax. 

METAPHOR. 

Metaphor is a figure founded on the resemblanee 
of two objects, the name and properties of the one 
being aseribed to the other ; as, Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet.'' 

eOMPARISON. 

Oomparison, or Simile, is a figure founded on 
the resemblanee of two objects, the one being likened 
to the other ; as, " The aetiom of prinees are like 
those great river8, the eourse of whieh every one 
beholds, but the springs of whieh have been seen 
by few." 

ALLEGORY. 

Allegory is a figure founded on resemblanee, 
one subject being represented by another analo- 
gous to it ; as in the following passage from the 
80th Psalm, in whieh the people of Israel are re- 

Sresented under the image of a vine. " Thou hast 
rought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast east out 
the neathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst 
room before it, and (fidst eause it to take deep root^ 
and it filled the land. TYi^ \fiJ^^^^'^ ^^-s^^^^^^K^&si. 
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the shadow of it, and the boughs tliereof were like 
the goodly eedars." 

•PERSONIFICATION. 

Personification, or Prosopopoeia, is thatfigure by 
whieh life and aetion are attributed to inanimate 
objects ; as, " What ailed thee, thou sea ! that 
thou Aeddest r 

APOSTROPHE. 

Apostrophe is that figure by whieh we tum fi:om 
the subieet, aud address the absent or dead, as if 
they weie present or aUve, and were listenin^ to ns ; 
as in the following passage: — " And the kmg was 
mueh moved, and went up to the ehamber over the 
gate, and wept ; and as he went, thus he said, 
my son Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom I 
would to God I had died for thee, Absalom, my 
son, my son l" 

HYPERBOLE. 

Hyperbole, or Exaggeration, is that fiffure by 
whieh an object is magnified or diminishedheyond 
its natural bounds ; as, " His speeeh was so deeply 
interesting and impressive, that the very walls us- 
tened to his arguments, and were moved by his 
eloquence.'' " He possessed a field of smaller ex- 
tent than a LaeedsBmonian letter.'' 

ANTITHBSIS. 

Antithesis, or Gontrast, is a figure of arrange- 

ment, by whieh two objects or sentiments are re- 

presented in opposition ; as, " If you regulate your 

desires aeeording to the staadaA oi Tia»\iQafe^^Q>j. 
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will never be poor ; if aeeording to the standard of 
opinion, yon wiU never be rieh." 

OLIMAX, OR AMPLIFIOATION. 

Climax is a Agure of arrangement, by whieli every 
sueeeeding object or eireumstanee is made to rise 
above that whieh preeeded ; as, " It is highly erimi- 
nalto bind a Romancitizen ; to seourgehim is enor- 
mous guilt ; to kill him is almost parrieide ; but by 
what name shall I designate the crucifying of him V* 

[From Rudiments of English Oomposition, by Alex. Reid, A.M.] 

METONYMY. 

Metynomy is a fiOTre in rhetorie, by whieh one 
word is put for another ; as, " He died by steel ;" 
that is, by a sword. " The kettle boils ;"' that is, 
the water boils. — Walkers Dietimary. 

VISION. 

Yision is a figure of speeeh, used only in ani- 
mated eompositions. We use the present tense 
when relating something that is past, and deseribe 
it as aetually passing before our eyes. Thus Gieero, 
in his fourth oration against Gatiline : — " I seem 
to myself to behold this eity, the omament of the 
earth, and the eapital of all nations, suddenly in- 
volved in one conflagration. I see before me the 
slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying unburied in the 
midst of their ruined eountry."^ 

IRONY. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner eon- 
trary to our thoughts, not with a ^<3j^ ^ ^^^^^ 
but to add force to oni o>i^et>iu\;\o\i^. ^^^KRs^ss^^osas^ 
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be reproyed for their negligenee, by saying, " You 
have taken great eare indeed \" Ironieal exhorta- 
tion is a figure whieh, after having set the ineon- 
yenienees of a thing in the elearest light, eoneludes 
with a feigned eneouragement to pursue it. Ho- 
raee havino: deseribed the noise and tumults of 
Rome, adds ironieally, " Go now, and study tune- 
ful verse at Rome^" The subjects of irony are 
vices and folIies of all kinds ; and this mode of ex- 
posing them is often more effectual than serious 
reasoning^ The prophet Elijah, when he ehallenged 
the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, 
moeked them, and said : " Cry aloud, for he is a 
god : either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he 
is on a joumey, or peradventure he sleepeth and 
must be awaked.'^ 

VERSIFICATION^ 

Versification is the arrangement of a oertain 
number and variety of syllables, aeeording to eer- 
tain laws. 

Rhyme is the eorrespondenee of the last sound of 
one verse to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the eonstituent parts of 
verse. — Murray*s Grammar. 

Our first eminent poet was Ghaueer, who is 
styled, "The father of English poetiy.'' The 
foUowing lines were written by him. 

•* The busy lark, the messenger of day, 
Saluteth with her song the morning grey ; 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth at the sight : 
And with his beaimes drieth in. the Rreves 
The sllrer droppes hanging 0TLtYie\e«ive&" 
^haebusis the sun ; orient is tlie east,m^ ^e^fe%^\w%»: 
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Robert Langland, a priest of Oxford, lived about 
the same time as Ghaueer. He wrote a severe sa- 
tire against persons of all professions, ealled, " The 
Vision of Pieree Plowman."' It is without rhyme, 
and is written in a singular kind of verse, ealled 
alliterative. In satirising the magnificence of a 
monkish dwelling, lie says : — 

*' I found there 
A hall for a high king, a household to holden, 
With broad boards abouten, y-benehed well elean 
With windows of glass wrought as a ehureh, 
And ehambers with ehimneys, and ehapels gay/' 

Mrs. Markham*s History of England. 

ALLITERATION. 

The beginning two or more words with the same 
letter, to give them a sort of rhyming eonsonanee. 

" The bookful bloekhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of leamed lumber in his head." — Pope. 

Walkers Dietionary. 

BLANK VERSE. 

Blank verse is without rhyme ; it generally eon- 
sists of ten syllables in eaeh line. 

*' Of man's iirst disobedienee, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and aU our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man. 
Bestore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heayenly muse !" — Milton*s Paradise Lost, 

PUNCTUATION. 

Punetuation is the art of dividing a written eom- 
position into sentenees, or parts of sentenees, by 
points or stops, for the purpose of marking the dii- 
ierent pauses, whieh the sense, ^\A ^s!c^ wo^os^ 
/>ron uneiation req;iuie. — Mwray'» ^ammaT, 
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The comma(,) represents the shortest panse ; the 
semioolon (;), a panse donble that of the eomma ; 
the eolon (:), double that of the semieolon ; and 
the period or fiill stop (.), double that of the eolon. 
The dash ( — ) may oe introdueed where the sen- 
tenee breaks oflF abruptly. The note of interro- 
gation (?) is used when a question is asked. The 
note of exclamation (!) is applied to expressions of 
surprise, admiration, joy, gnef, &c. A parenthesis 
( ) is a elause or sentenee, eontainins some infor- 
mation or remark introdueed into wie body of a 
sentenee, but whieh may be omitted without in- 
juring the sense of it ; as, 

** Know thou this tnith, (enough for man to know,) 
Yirtue alone is happiness below/' 

An apostrophe (') is used to shorten a word, as 
'tis, for it is ; the apostrophe taking the plaee of 
the letter i, Tho\ for though, &c. The chief use 
of the apostrophe is to show the genitive ease of 
nouns ; as, A man's eharaeter ; A woman's duty. 
An apostrophe also distinguishes the genitiye sin- 
gular from the nominatiye plural. 

Nominative Plural, Gemtvve SingtUar. 

My brothers are here. ' My brother's house. 

The ladies are eome. The lady's ehild. 

I see your sisters. Tour sist^'s book. 

A earet, marked thus (a), is plaeed where some 

letter or word happens to be left out in writing, 

whieh letter or word must be written above the 

Iihe, It 13 ealled a circumflex when plaeed over a 

psr^ieul&r Towely to denote a long syllable; as, 

^^pbr&tea. A byphen (-) is^isedm'^oaiai^^iRSsi- 
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pomided words ; as, lap-dog ; tea-pot, &c. A hy- 
phen is also used when a word is diyided ; the 
lormer part being printed or written at the end of 
one line, and the latter part at the beginning of 
another. 

The aeute aeeent ('), the grave aeeent (^), or the 
short and long aeeents. 

A disaresis (••) eonsists of two points plaeed 
over one of the two vowels, and whieh divides them 
into two syllables ; as Ore'ator, coadjutor. 

A seetion (§) is the division of a diseourse, or 
ehapter, into less portions. 

A paragraph (f ) denotes the beginning of a new 
subject. 

A quotation (" "). Two inverted eommas are 
plaeed at the beginnin&; of a passage quoted or 
transeribed from an author ; and two eommas in 
their direet position are plaeed at the eonelusion. 

** Be wise to-day, 'tis m&dness to defer." 

Grotehets or braekets [ ] serve to enelose a word 
or sentenee. 

An indez or hand (i|^) points out something 
that requires partieular attention. 

A braee (}) is used in poetry at the end of 
a triplet, or three lines, whieh have the same 
rhyme ; also to eonneet a number of words of the 
same meaning, to prevent a repetition. 

An asterisk or little star (*) direetsto some note 
in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two 
or three asterisks are used when letters are omitted 
in a word ; as, K**g, ioi ^\sm>^ ^^- 
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An ellipsis (— ) is also used when letters or words 
are omitted ; as, Q — ^n, for Queen. 

An obelisk, or dagger (t), and parallels (||) ; 
also the letters of the alphabet, and Sgures, are 
used as references to notes. 

The letters e. ^., or easempli gratia^ for example. 

The letters i. ^., or id est, that is ; id, or idetn, 
the same. 

Viz.y mdelieety that is to say. 

Yide, see. I^.B,^ nota bene, take notiee. 

M8., Manuseript. MS8., Manuseripts. 

GAPITAL LETTERS. 

The first word of every book, ehapter, letter, note, 
or any other pieee of writing, must begin with a 
eapital letter. The first word also after a full stop, 
and generally after a note of interrogation and ex- 
elamation ; unless the sentenees are thrown into 
one general group. 

The appellations of the Deity ; as, God, Messiah, 
Providence, &c. Proper names of persons, plaees, 
streets, mountains, rivers, ships, estates, and publie 
buildings. Adjectives derived from names of plaees, 
as Eoman, English, Spanish, &c. &c. Titles of 
books, musie, &c. The first word of every line of 

{oetry, both rhyme and blank verse. The pronoun 
, and the inteijection 0. Other words may begin 
with eapitals when they are the prineipal subjectof 
a eomposition. 

THE END. 
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